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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

There’s a good deal in this issue about cotton, 
but not a line too much, we hope. To make cot- 
ton, begin the year before, says Mr. Hobbs, in his 
article on third page. Deep breaking of your soil 
in the fall as a beginning point for a bigger yield 
to the acre next year is clearly and helpfully dis- 
cussed by Prof. W. F. Massey and Dr. S. A. Knapp. 
Our readers are certainly fortunate to have before 
them in a single issue articles from two such au- 
thorities Along with these articles 
should be those by Messrs. Goodman and 
French (page 14) on conserving the hilly lands. 

After your cotton is made—shall the mastery 
of it pass from the producer the moment the gin- 
ner clamps the iron hoops around it? 


as. these. 


read 


The farmer 
may break his land well and fertilize it and plant 
good seed and cultivate faithfully and gather wise- 
ly, and at each step add to the increase of his 
fields; but why has he been powerless over his 
product from the moment when the finished bale 
tumbled out of the cotton press? 
ganization. That is 
whole of page 2 


The lack of or- 
why we are devoting the 
to this topic. 


fall 


We hope the calls 
on that page will upon many listening and 
ready ears. 

The ever live topic of live stock is not over- 
looked. Mr. A. M. Worden, a large stockman of 
Tennessee, sets forth on page 3 the value of live 
stock for improving the land, while Mr. French, 
of Sunny Home, tells why the time is ripe to ban- 
ish the scrub from your herd for once and all. 

Add to these Uncle Jo’s “October Work in the 
Poultry Yard’’ and you have, we feel sure, the full 
worth of your money in to-day’s Progressive Far- 
mer, to say nothing of numerous other excellent 
features that we haven’t even mentioned. 


“Hold your cotton in the seed. The lint 
will gain in weight and quality. A few years 
ago | picked 3,200 pounds of cotton October 
ist, not ginning till March 1st. After paying 
1-15 for toll, | got two bales weighing 545 
and 575 pounds, and sold for one cent a 
pound above the market.’’—J. A. W. 








In Charge of Virginia and North Carolina Demonstra- 
tion Work. 


MR. T. B. PARKER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


MR. T. O. SANDY, 
Burkeville, Va. 


Our farmers have heard much of the Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work so successfully prosecuted 
during the past two or three years by the National Department of Agriculture and allied organizations—un- 


doubtedly the most successful plan ever inaugurated for the immediate uplift of farming conditions. 


The genera] 


movement ts under the direction of Dr. Seaman A, Knapp, whose magnificent address in The Progressive Far- 


mer a month ago ts still stirring thousands of our readers to thought and action. 


In Virginia a year ago work 


was begun under the efficient direction of Mr. T. O. Sandy, and now North Carolina starts with Mr. T. PB. 


Parker in control. 


Two better men for their duties could not be found in our territory 


They are practical, 


wide-awake, successful farmers, men of long experience in varied lines of farming; they are men dis« 
tinguished alike for agricultural knowledge and for robust common sense, and for sterling and unquestioned 


character no less than for intellectual ability. 


Under their management the Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstra- 


tion Work in North Carolina and Virginia cannot fail to be of lasting and immeasurable benefit to the entire 


Jarming population of each Commonwealth, and 


we congratulate our readers upon tts auspicious beginning. 





TO THE MAN WHO HASN’T HELPED US. 
Have YOU 
all? 


If you haven’t you are exactly the man we are 


Dear Mr. Subscriber: ever sent us 


any new subscribers at 


after this week. We have appealed to our old 
friends time and again, they always rally to us, 
and we are hearing from them now by every mail, 
and 


right 


night or day, and in numbers good to see 


we have a letter going to many of them 


now. 


In this article it is our desire to stir up those 


readers who have never helped us at all. 
If vou are one of these, may we not count on 
this time—one 


for a club 


four, or a dozen? 


you subscriber, two, 
three, or 

They are easy to get, and the work, as we have 
so often pointed out, will help your neighbors and 
your neighborhood, will mean a community you 
will be prouder of living in—and all for a few 
minutes’ time in getting easy new subscribers 
tor us. 

Try it. 

We most earnestly request that each and every 
member of The Family will 


try to send us at least one new trial subscriber. 


Progressive Farmer 





It will be a far better and more gratifying proof 
of loyalty than if we get twice as many subscribers 
from only one-tenth of our list. 

Our appeal now is especially to the man who 
hasn’t helped us. 


Will you do your part? 





IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER. 


To the man who is not a subscriber, but into 
whose hands this copy of The Progressive Farmer 
has fallen, we would only say: 

To any man not now a subscriber we will send 
The Progressive Farmer every week from now till 
January 1, 1908, for 15 cents—and stop the paper 
promptly then if the paper is not renewed. 

This is a special half price sacrifice offer made 
solely to induce new readers to give our paper a 
trial—and here’s a blank. “There is nothing 
more to say.” 


Publishers Progressive Farmer: Enclosed find 
15 cents for which send me The Progressive Far- 
mer every week till January 1, 1908. 


Yours truly, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








[Thursday, October 10, 1907. 








Mr. Cotton Farmer :—The gamblers want the entire cotton crop of the South for $100,000,000 less than ws worth. 
If they get it at present prices and sell it for what tt was worth a month ago they will put this $100,000,000 tn their 

lf you stand together, fight’em toa finish, hold your cotton wuntel you get what the world was paying one month ago, 
Dow t you want tt bad enough to try to get it? 


trying to get tt. 


pockets and pat tt. 


then you will have this money where YOU can pat tt. 


THE SPECULATORS OR COTTON GROWERS—WHICH SHALL WIN? 


And they are 


A good price for your cotton means 


more money tn your pocket, a better roof over your head, better things under the roof, more comforts for your wife and little ones, better 
buildings and stock and equipment on your farm, better roads and schools and churches, a more abounding prosperity tn every way. 


These things you can have 


TOGETHER! 


How the Gambler Robs the Grower. 


Fair Sample of the Methods Used by 


the Cotton Farmer. 
Speaking about brazen robbery: stand and deliver. If all of them 
| v2 av 217 ; r xj 
Spot cotton declined 30 points, or| Will have the nerve to quietly sit 
$1.66 a bale, in New York in one|®"d wait for twenty days they will 
day——or about twenty-one and a half| See cotton climb back about $8 a 
| bale, 


million dollars on a crop of 13,000,- 
000 bales. 

What was the reason given? 

‘Because the equinoctial storm did 
not do much damage!’”’ That comes 
pretty near being the limit of au- 
dacity. 

According to the logic of this ex- 
cuse, for the two weeks preceding 
the autumnal equinox, the price of 
cotton should have advanced, in an- 
ticipation of the dreaded storm. But} | 
instead of advancing, the speculators | | 
steadily and consistently depressed 
cotton during that period. They 
forced down the market price about | 
$6.50 a bale. 

The day before the equinox, when 
storm signals were displayed along) | 
the gulf coast, what happened in| 
New York? By every rule of argu- | 
ment and consistency cotton should! 
have advanced; but it went down five | 
points. And on Monday, when the | 
storm passed without damage, the} 
depression was thirty points more. | 

That is a fair sample of the meth- | 
od of dealings in New York. There| 
was as much need for raw cotton on| 
Monday as on Saturday. All that | 
there is will not be sufficient to meet 
the world’s demands. The _ mills} 
throughout the world are running on} 
full time; there is an assured market | 
for every yard of cloth that is woven. | 
Yet, because much cotton was not} 
destroyed, the speculators use that 
as a pretext to hammer the price 
still lower. | 

That method is little better than; 
highway robbery; the only difference | 





sult the growers must stand togeth- 
er, from one end of the cotton belt 
to 
bankers, and business men generally, 
should dissuade the 
from 


by getting more for your cotton; and to get more, DON’T TAKE LESS. 


ORGANIZE; STAND 





the Speculator in His Fight Upon 


But to accomplish that great re- 


the other. And merchants and 


small farmer 
turning loose his little crop; 





A Good Price for Cotton—Its Power 
to Enrich Southern Life. 


The South should receive the very highest prices for its cot- 

It holds a world monopoly, and it would be false to its 
own prosperity, to its best educational development, to the bet- 

- terment of all its people, if it did not unitedly struggle to se- 
cure the highest possible price for its cotton. 


ton, 


If the people of this section 


if they would see every farm-house improved and made more 
attractive, if they would see tens of thousands of new dwellings 


on the farms and in the cities 


for lessening the labor of the housekeepers, if they would see 
an era of good road construction, if they would see schools and 


churches everywhere, then let 


high prices as compared with the ten years of starvation prices 
ending in 1902, would mean all these things, and that properly 
handled the South has this situation absolutely within its own 


control. 


(See article, ‘‘Cotton and Its Power for Good, 


and, if possible, help him to hold it 
for a short while. 
keted now weakens the South. 
is 
weeks will determine 
gambler or the grower shall win.— 
The Columbia 


Every bale mar- 
This 
next few 
the 


the 
whether 


the crucial test; 


(S. C.) State. 


Our fifteen-cent offer—tell your 





is that the farmers have not got to; friends about it. 


Cotton and Its Power for Good. 


The World Can Take Every Baie at Better Prices Than the Pres- 
ent—The South False to Its Own Prosperity if It Doesn’t Demand 


More. 


The cotton growers of the South 
should stand firm for good prices, un- 


moved by the’ bear tactics of the 
speculators. The world can take 
every bale of their cotton, even if 


prices of the staple were higher than 
at present. 
The English papers are full of the 


tremendous boom in Britain’s coal 
trade, many of the large producers 
having sold their entire expected 


would see it blossom as a rose, 
with every modern convenience 


them realize that good prices, 


” 


on this page.) | 
_ ae 
output of 1908. Millers’ wages are 
at the maximum, and the operators 
are struggling to find more men. 
England’s iron and steel trade is in 
the same condition, with steel rails 
selling at more than $3 a ton above 
the price which our steel-makers are 
getting. On the Continent somewhat 
similar conditions prevail, and in 
Asia there is widespread awakening, 





Protect Your Cotton by Organizing. 


Only by Thorough Organization Can the Cotton Farmers Hope to Take 


of Their 
of Business. 


Care 
Out 
When 
their savage assault upon the price 
of the farmer’s principal 
money at 
13 There is no reason-—abso- 
lutely 
of 
better one should not be prevailing 
two cents 


the gamblers commenced 


Southern 


crop, cotton was selling 


cents, 
the real condi- 


no reason—in 


tion things why that price or a 


instead of 
At 


the speculators— 


now a price 


lower. this lower valuation, set 


the law 


cotton 


by not by 


of supply and demand—the 


South is worth about 


$90,000,000 less than it was a month 


crop of the 
ago. Every legitimate business, every 
the 
South should feel a concern in pre- 
this 
One great depressing factor 


calling, and every industry in 


venting such a money loss to 


section. 
the distressed cotton—- 
is the cotton which many small 


is no doubt 
that 
their 


tha t 


farmers must sell to meet ur- 


gent obligations. Seeing the 


farmers were organizing warehouses 





Distressed Cotton and Put the Professional Gamblers 


to hold and protect this cotton, the 
speculators made a dash for every 
pound of it they could possibly get 

—~and as the farmers’ organizations 
are not yet prepared to handle all the 
distressed cotton, the speculators 
have made the most of it. Let the 
answer of the cotton growers to this 
condition of things be thorough or- 
ganization. 

The whole question is so lucidly 
presented by the Yorkville Enquirer 
that we copy as follows from its ed- 
itorials upon the subject: 

Every producer of everything else 
tries to get for it every cent it is 
worth, and why should not the farm- 
er get every cent that his cotton is 
worth? 

We are not going to pretend to 
say that cotton is actually worth fif- 


teen cents a pound at the present 
time, because we do not know. But 
we believe it is worth fifteen cents 


and probably more. 


fifteen cents because, among other 
things, we believe that the manu- 
facturer can buy it at that figure and 
make a profit; because also, every 
other commodity has gone up in 
price and as a matter of fact fifteen 
cents is hardly more in proportion 
now than was ten cents three years 
ago. 

If the farmers of the South were 
thoroughly organized in every county 
and parish, and would refuse to sell 
for less, we are satisfied that they 
could get fifteen cents for every bale 
of cotton they will make this year 
and we do not know of a single reas- 
on why they are not entitled to re- 
ceive this price if they can get it. 
Organize and Hold From the Market. 

The principal drawback to the 
price of cotton at this time and the 
greatest advantage to the speculative 
bears, is the fact that there is such 
a large amount of ‘‘distressed’’ cot- 


ton’? on hand—that is, cotton that 
the producers owed before it was 


made. The bears have been calcu- 
lating on this, and they have been 
able to successfully use this. situa- 
tion to beat down prices. 

It is important that some means 
be adopted to take care of this dis- 
tressed cotton. There is but one way 


with reports of advancing prices of 


building materials and of labor. The 
splendid prices which the grain- 
growers of the West and the cattle- 


raisers of the country are getting as- 
sure their ability to be’ better con- 
sumers than ever before. Under such 


conditions the South should receive 
the very highest prices for its cot- 
ton. It holds a world monopoly, and 
it would be false to its own pros- 
perity, to its best educational de- 
velopment, to the betterment of all 
its people, if it did not unitedly 


struggle to secure the highest 
ble price for its cotton. 

If the people of this section would 
see it blossom as a rose, if they would 
see every farm-house improved and 
made more attractive, if they would 
see tens of thousands of new dwel- 
lings on the farms and in the cities 
with every modern convenience for 
lessening the labor of the housekeep- 
ers, if they would see an era of good 
road construction, if they would see 
schools and churches’ everywhere, 
then let them realize that good 
prices, high prices as compared with 
the ten years of starvation prices 
ending in 1902, would mean all these 
things, and that properly handled the 


possi- 


South has this situation absolutely 
within its own control. Ten years 
ago the cotton crop, seed included, 


averaged about $350,000,000 a year. 
Last year it was worth over $800,- 
000,000, and this year it should com- 
mand $900,000,000. Consider for a 
moment what this vast difference of 
$500,000,000 or more a year means. 
It is a mighty fertilizing power 
which will enrich the soil of South- 
ern business life 'and bring forth a 
harvest of abounding prosperity. 

Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record. 


common sense knows that if he owes 
a debt due at a certain time, he must 
pay it. He has no right to wait a 
minute beyond the day the debt is 
due, without the absolutely free con- 
sent of the creditor, and he has no 
right to complain of the creditor for 
refusal to extend the time. Then be- 
cause this forced sale may affect ad- 
versely the price of other cotton and 
it does, the stronger holders of other 
cotton, should arrange to take the 
distressed cotton off the market at 
the prevailing prices and hold it 
against the time when the demand 
will be better. 

If the farmers are thoroughly or- 


ganized they can take care of dis- 
tressed cotton absolutely without 
risk. Otherwise they will assume 


exactly the same risks that are as- 
sumed by other speculators. 

As we have said and repeated, we 
have nothing to say against 15-cent 


cotton. We do not believe that 15 
cents is too high, provided the 15- 
cent price can be enforced; but we 


do not believe that the 15-cent price 

can be enforced except by thorough 

and complete organization. 

Lick the Gambler Out of Business. 
If the cotton producers will just 

put up a good stand-pat fight against 





to do it. Of course, every man of 





We say we believe cotton is worth 





5 Ree 
Mee At 


(Continued on Page 3.) 
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Getting the Soil Ready to Grow Cotton. 


In His Second Article on Raising Cotton, Mr. Hobbs Makes a Little Study 


of the Soil, Showing Why It Must 


Have Vegetable Matter and Humus 


if We Want to Make a Cotton Crop That Will Pay. 


Messrs. Editors: To grow cotton 
upon the intensive system there are 
three things that are absolutely nec- 
essary. 

(1) Good seed. 

(2) A fertile 
pared soil. 

(3) Thorough cultivation. 


and properly pre- 


Begin the Year Before. 


In our last article we tried to show 
the proper way to select and care for 
the planting seed, and if our farmers 
will carry out the plan carefully, it 
will be well worth the extra cost and 
trouble. In preparing our land for 
cotton the proper time for us to be- 
gin is the year before. We should 
have grown upon the land some le- 
guminous crop. Grow that legume 
which does best in your immediate 
section. Of course any legume will 
furnish a large amount of nitrogen 
and some potash. But the great ob- 
ject at last is to get humus or vege- 
table matter in the soil. Without 
this, the pouring down of immense 
quantities of fertilizer is the height 
of folly. More farmers have been 
stranded upon the rock of poverty by 
trying to grow cotton by the aid of 
commercial fertilizers upon naked 
land than any other cause I know of. 
We might have all the chemicals 
necessary in our land for producing 
a great crop of cotton, yet if lacking 
in vegetable matter, all our efforts 
would end in failure. When we see 
that the average North Carolina 
farmer is producing but 216 pounds 
of lint cotton per acre, it goes to 
show that the system generally prac- 
ticed is wrong; here and there in ev- 
ery community you will see some- 
one who is growing a bale or more 
to,the acre, and invariably he is prac- 
ticing some system of rotation so as 


to get plenty of vegetable matter in 
his land. There is no exception to 
the rule, and he has learned it in 


many instances by costly experience. 

Why is This Vegetable Matter so 
Necessary? 

There are several reasons, and we 

hope our farmers will give strict at- 





tention. In the 
be remembered 


first place, it must 
that a plant cannot 
take up and assimilate its mineral 
food except in solution. Vegetable 
matter takes up the rain water as it 
enters the soil and retains it for fu- 
ture use. There must not only be a 
plentiful supply of moisture in the 
soil for the growing crop, but it must 
be in there in the right shape. Chem- 
ists tell us that water in soils is of 
three kinds, viz.: ‘‘hygroscopic, cap- 
illary, and free.’’ The hygroscopic 
water is present in the form of a film 
around each soil grain. It cannot be 
expelled by pressure. Only heat 
above the boiling point will expel it. 


capillary water is the outer film 
around the soil grain, less firmly 
held than is the inner  hygro- 
scopic film by the molecular at- 
traction of the soil, and capable 
of motion in any direction under 


stress of capillary attraction. Free 
water is that which lies outside the 
range of control of the molecular at- 
traction of soil grains, and moves 
under the influence of gravity. Cap- 
illary water is the only form of soil 
moisture used to any extent by 
plants, and the amount of capillary 
water in the soil depends largely up- 
on the amount of vegetable matter 
present. The supply of vegetable 
matter as a factor in controlling the 
capillary supply of moisture 
be too highly valued. 
it tends to prevent the soil from 
drawing together and becoming com- 
pacted. Its presence produces a more 
porous condition of the soil, thereby 





cannot | 
Furthermore, | 


making necessary less cultivation to | 


maintain a good mulch. 


In our next article we will discuss | 


its effect on soil temperature, min- 
eral plant food, etc. 
Ss. 


H. HOBBS. 


Fall plowing forwards spring work 
and pulverizes the soil while spring 
plowing often makes clods and is of- 
ten too wet to plow. 


ing deep in the fall; this will save 
two-thirds of the man labor and cul- 
tivation of the crop.—J. C. Stribling. 


How Live Stock Improves the Land. 


Keed Your Crops to a High Grade of Cattle, Observe Proper Rotation, 


Put Angoras on Your Rough Land, 


and You Will Find Improve- 


ment of the Soil and Good Profits Going Hand in Hand. 


Messrs. Editors: I am quite inter- 


ested in a sample number of your 
valuable paper, especially in the big 
corn crops; after marking those ar- 
ticles, I forwarded the paper to my 
superintendent. 

Deep, thorough culture and liberal 
fertilization are the thing for these 
feeding the 
land of good cattle—sheep, hogs or 
gouts will make the best fertilizer 
cheaper than we can buy it, and 
make profits on stock, too. 


clay lands. Then on 


Feeding Corn Ground on Cob. 


The corn ground cob and all and 
fed to stock, puts back the entire 
fertilizing value of the grain ready 
for the use the first season available 
for plant food at once. 

The cobs contain a large percent- 
of potash, and if fed whole, rot 
very slowly. If ground they have 
some food value, make roughness, 
and are digested and softened ready 
for plant food. 

[ cut up my corn as soon as fairly 


age 


ripe (stalks yet quite green), and 
when well cured in shocks shred it 
all. The shredder snapping off the 








ears which we crib and grind as fed, 
saving a vast amount of hand labor. 

The same argument holds good in 
the stalks as in the cobs. Shredded 
stover rots quickly; and is nearly all 
eaten by the stock. The little 
eaten is finely divided, absorbs liquid 
droppings, lightens up the soil, and 
holds it from washing, if put 
freely on hillsides. 


How to Lessen Tendency to Wash. 


We sow rye after corn and peas 
to hold our land from washing, make 
winter pasture, and hay or fertilizer 
in spring. Plow it in on heavy land, 
and sow peas or plant corn or cane 
(sorghum), or clover if it rich. 
No use to sow clover except on rich 


is 


. | oak 
Pile three acres | jj; 
of land on top of each other by plow- | that 


| stock of any 























PROFITABLE 


OF ALL 
FARM MACHINES 


MOST 





be —proved to bea necessity to 
cows. 


parators. The superio-ity of De 


for this fact. I. the first place, 


paratois 


for it. 


This is what the DE LAVAL Cream Separator has proved to 


Twenty yerrs of experience on the part cf hundreds of 
thousands of De Laval users bear witness to this fact. 
has the De Laval proved to be the most profitable of all cream se 


Daval is actually caeapest, then the use of the ‘‘Alpha”’ cr ‘‘Disc’’ 
and patented *‘Split-Wing’’ skimming device, enables the De 
Laval to gain and save twice as much as the best of imitating se- 
while ‘the sin ple, mechanic-lly corrected, low sp ed 
“gerirg of the De Laval makes it capable of lasting from two to 
ten times as long as other separators 
accomplished with the greatest possible ease and economy, all of 
which, in addition to a hundred other features of superiority, make 
the De Laval separator the best that money cin prod ce 
the first cost, if you have the ready cash there is a fair discount 
for it but if not, any reputable buyer may buy a De Laval on such 
liberal terms that it means securing the best of separators actually 
fre2 of cost for it wil earn its cost and more while you are paying 
Write for new catalogue : nd full particulors. 


anyone Owning three or more 
Likewise 


Laval construction is responsible 
of equivalent capacities th: De 


And again its operation is 


As for 





RANDOLPH & CANAL STs. 


Drumm & SACRAMENTO STS. 
SAN FRANCISC9 


NEW 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices: 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
1213 & 1215 Fiisert Sr. (4 & 16 Princess STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 74 CORTLANDT STREET, WINNIPEG. 


173-177 Witttam STREET 


107 First STREET 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


YORK. 








; catch soil, and low places fill grad- 


ually, if plow is kept out. 
Value of Goats for Rough Land. 


If good wire fencing is used goats 
will clear off the brush, briars and 
weeds and make the waste places 
rich out of our farm pests, such as 
blackberries, dewberries, brambles, 
brush, cedars, weeds, and the 

The goat is the 
will convert such waste into 
money, meat, wool, and _ fertilizer. 
The finest meat and finest wool, too, 
if you get good Angoras. There can 
no money made out of scrub 
kind. Scrub cattle sell 


be 


for 1 to 4 cents in market; the best 
Angoras brought 6 to 17 cents the 
| past year, and are easier to keep 
fat. This will answer in part the 
inquiry of C. S. C., of Harnett Co., 
N. C. I have seen hill land that 
would raise nothing five years ago 


not | 


on 


ry 


which now produces 30 to 75 bushels 
of corn per acre and plenty of clover, 
cane, etc., etc. 
A. M. WORDEN. 
Coffee Co., Tenn. 


peas, 


Protect Your Cotton by Organizing. 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


| the professional gamblers of the ex- 


land with plenty of vegetable humus | 


in the soil. A rotten sod or one. 
well: manured with stable manure 
will make clover every time, if not 


so dry as to kill young clover after | 


sprouting before it gets a good hold 
on the soil. 

Deep plowing and sub-soiling deep 
when not too wet will keep hill land 


from washing to considerable extent. | 


Cane pomace and straw are good to 
stop a wash until grass can be slart- 
ed in low places. The will 


grass 





changes, the professional gamblers 
will be licked to a finish. And if the 
professional gamblers are once lick- 
ed to a finish the spinners will unite 


with the producers to run the gam- | 


blers out of business. There is need 
for the 
there will always be need for him. 
Whether acting independently or as 
an employee of the spinner, he is a 
necessity, for without’ him there woul: 
be no way by which a mill could have 


assurance of being able to get any 
particular kind of cotton that it; 
might require. But there is no reas- | 


onable justification for the existence | 
of the exchange speculator. He takes | 


millions out of the market without 
giving value received. 
of his influence is toward low prices 


and to that extent he hurts the pro- 


legitimate cotton dealer and | 


The tendency 


ducer and helps the spinner; but as 
a matter of fact he does not care 
who he hurts or helps, provided there 
is a rake-off his way, and common 
sense and good logic suggest that his 
| complete elimination would do more 
than any other one thing to restore 
the raw cotton trade to a legitimate 
business basis, and the permanent 
benefit of both producer and spinner. 


only animal | 


the Farmer Who Sells for 


Future Delivery. 


| About 


The farmer who sells his cotton in 
the summer for future delivery, has 
very little ground for reasonable 
complaint against the man who buys. 
Unless there is a seller there can be 
no buyer. Notwithstanding the fact 
that spot cotton ‘is involved, it is a 


speculation with both. But that is 
not all of the practical side of the 
question. There is no doubt of the 


fact that there was more activity to 
buy cotton on future delivery last 
fall than for a number of years. 
Quite a number of buyers were en- 
gaged in it. They began buying at 
10 cents, then went to 11, and then 


some to 12%. They argued that 10 
cents Was a good price, and they 


made the same argument with regard 
to the other prices. As to whether 
these future buyers were buying on 
their own motion or on orders from 
other speculators, we do not know, 
nor does that make any difference. 

It is reasonable to assume that all 
| of this cotton was sold before it was 
bought—sold on future delivery of 
| course—and it is not difficult to un- 
derstand either that these sales could 
not be made good except by the help 
of the producer. And along the 
same line of reasoning it quite 
easy to see that every sale thus made 
by the farmers not only helped the 
selling bears to make good on those 
particular sales; but it had its effect 
in helping to beat down prices gen- 
lerally. Had the farmers everywhere 
refused to sell on future delivery, the 
ruling price now could have been 
much higher than it is. 


is 


i 
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It Pays to Plant 
(iodden’s High-Grade and Tested 








(iarden and Farm Seeds 


Seed Wheat, 





We Seed Oats, 
Are .. | Vetches, Alfalfa, 
quarters ) (jrasses, Seed Rye 
the Alsyke, 

Choicest 


Red, Crimson and 
other Clovers. 


We quote below prices on the highest 
grade of a few seasonable seeds: 

If wanted in quantity write for our prices. 
Mention quantity wanted, also prices on other 
seeds wanted. 


CLOVERS per Ib. 
Bur in the bur___ 10c 
Bur, recleaned_____ 15c 


Sweet Clover, melilotus___07c 


cCrimeon . =. ..=-. 10c \ 
oO a l6c 
Hea @hest): <- 3.2 52. c cued l6c 


also 
These bulletins 


Special bulletin on Bur Clovers; 
bulletin on other Clovers. 


are free. If interested in these crops write 
for them. 
VETCHES per lb. 
Hairy or Sand (Vicia Villosa) _10c 


Spring Vetch (Vicia Sativa) __06c 

FREE—Our special bulletin on Vetches. ° 
Write for it. We have bulletins on Alfalfa, 
Burmuda Grass and Johnson Grass. 

If seed quoted by the pound are ordered 
by mail, add to prices named above, 10c per 
pound extra for postage. Write for our | 
prices in quantity—also on articles wanted 
not listed here 

FREE— “ta Fall Illustrated Seed Cata- 
logue describing and pricing the best Vege- 
table, Field, Flower Seed and Bulbs for fall 
planting. Write for it. 


AMZI-GODDEN SEED CO. 


Established 1857 
BIRMINGHAM, 


ALA. 










Wood’s Seeds. 


Seed Wheat, 
Oats, Rye and Barley, 


We are not only the largest deal-Q) 
ers in Seed Grain in the South, but 
we sell the best, cleanest and 
heaviest qualities. Our stocks are 
secured from the best and largest- 
yielding crops, and our warehouses 
are fully equipped with the best 
and most improved machinery for 
ening. If you want superior 


b Plant Wood's Seeds. 


Prices quoted on request 




























Descriptive Fall Catalogue, 
giving full information about all 
seeds, mailed free. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 











OATS FOR SALE! 


One thousand bushels APPLER 
OATS, 85 cents per bushel f. o. b. 
Hickory. 


WANTED! 


One or two thousand bushels of 
black and brown eye peas. 


Hickory Milling Co., 


HICKORY, N. C. 





HIGH-GRADE FRUIT TREES 
Large surplus of apple and other fruit trees, 
rapes, etc., at reduced prices. Get our Pric é 


ist before placing your order elsewhere. 
COLUMBIA NURSERIES, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Box | 








Virginia News Note. 


Notable Success of Recent 


Fairs— President Barringer Welcomes Stu- 


dents—Peanut Growers and Horticulturists Hold Important Sessions 


at Jamestown, 

Messrs. Editors: The Fifth Roa- 
noke Fair, held September 24-27, 
was a success in every way. The 
first day was Children’s Day. Fully 


five thousand of the little ones were 
on the grounds. 

The races were a great feature 
of each day. The running and trot- 
ting casts were both well filled and 
the purses were of a size to be worth 
winning. ‘“‘Southwest Day,’’ on .the 
25th brought excursion loads of 
strangers, and the crowd on the 
26th, Roanoke Day, was estimated 
at 20,000. The exhibits in all lines 
were good and the fair was a signal 
success. 

Seed Corn Contest. 


The Rappahannock Valley Fair at 
Fredericksburg, September 23-26, 
had a fine attendance every day. The 
receipts will be sufficient to defray 
all expenses, pay for all prizes, and 
leave a good balance on hand. The 
races here afforded much pleasure to 
the sight-seers, but of especial prac- 
tical interest was the seed corn con- 
test. The first prize was awarded to 
Dr. C. B. Martin, of Caroline County; 
the second to Mrs. S. G. Howison, 
of Spottsylvania County. President 
Henry Donnehl, of the Fair Society, 
was awarded third prize, but de- 
clined to accept it, owing to his offi- 
cial position. This prize will be 
awarded later to some other ex- 
hibitor. 


Dr. 


On Tuesday 


Barringer Addresses Students. 
evening the new stu- 
dents had their formal welcome to 
the Institute, at Blacksburg, at 
which celebration Dr. Barringer, the 
President of Virginia Polytech- 


new 
nic Institute, addressed the student 
body as a whole, and his speech 


was a most happy and cordial one. 
Petersburg Horse Show. 


The first annual Horse Show, held 
lat Petersburg, September 27-30. 
|afforded the lovers of good horses 
a chance to see some splendid ani- 
mals and to witness some fine feats 
of horsemanship. The classes were 
well filled, and all society turned out 
to see “the show.” 


Peanut Growers Meet at Jamestown. 


The National Peanut Growers’ 
Association held a most interesting 
meeting at Jamestown Exposition, in 
Convention Hall, with about 150 
members in attendance. Hon. Harry 
St. George Tucker, President of the 
Exposition Company, made the ad- 
dress of welcome, and the response 
was made by C. W. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Among the other speakers were 
Professor L. C. Corbett, of Washing- 
ton, on the subject of ““‘The Peanut 
as an Agricultural Crop;’’ Professor 
W. F. Massey, of Maryland, on 
“Farm Rotation for Improvement of 
Peanut Crop;”’ Dr. L. R. Edwards, 
of Franklin, Va., on “The Use of the 
Peanut.” 

Virginia State Fair. 

Everything points to a great Fair 
at Richmond. The entries for all 
classes of live stock are filling rap- 
idly and the race horses are arriving 
daily. Workmen are putting the fin- 
ishing touches to- race_ tracks, 
grounds, and buildings, and exhib- 
itors are busy getting their exhibits 
in place. 

Horticultural Congress Meets. 


The week of September 25-26 was 
a most improtant one at Jamestown, 
from a Horticultural point of view. 
In connection with the National Con- 








gress of Horticulturists, in session, 


there were meetings of the American 
Pomological Society, the American 
Nut Growers’ Association, the Society 
of Horticultural Science, the Federa- 
tion of Horticultural Societies, the 
Maryland Pomological and Horticul- 
tural Societies. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., will be the 
next meeting place. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: President, F. H. Berbelt, 
of Baton Rouge, La.; First Vice 
President, J. B. Curtis, Orange 
Grove, Florida; Second Vice Presi- 


dent, H. C. White, DeWitt, Georgia; 
Eecretary and Treasurer, J. F. Wil- 
s0n, Poulan, Georgia. 
J. M. BELL. 
Richmond, Va. 





MORE FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 
Congressman Small Has Secured 


Experts to Hold Farmers’ Educa- 

tional Meetings in Six Counties 

This Week. 

Following up the meetings held in 
a part of his district in August, Con- 
gressman Small has secured experts 
from the Department of Agriculture 


to hold meetings this week in six 
other counties as follows: 
Camden, C. H., Tuesday, Oct. 8th. 
Currituck, C. H., Wednesday, 9th. 
Edenton, Thursday, Oct. 10th. 
Columbia, Friday, Oct. 11th. 
Swan Quarter, Monday, Oct. 14th. 


Winton, Wednesday, Oct. 16th. 

Drainage will be discussed by Mr. 
J. O. Wright, supervising engineer. 
Plant culture with special reference 
to corn and cotton, will be presented 
by Mr. C. R. Hudson. Dr. J. A. 
Bonsteel will discuss soils, and Mr. 
W. L. Spoon, public roads, while the 
subject of forestry, now coming to 
be of more and more importance, 
will be handled by Mr. H. F. Studley, 
of the Forest Service. 





Farmers’ National Congress, 


For the Farmers’ National Con- 
gress which meets next week in 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Gov. Glenn 
has re-appointed all former delegates 
from North Carolina. Reduced rates 
are offered and a splendid program 
has been prepared. 





Found Profit in Its Teachings. 


Messrs. Editors: 
Farmer is one paper I don’t want to 
be without as long as I live. By its 
teachings I have been able to bring 
up an old worn out, run down farm 
to a good state of cultivation. 

T. B. WILSON. 
c. 


The Progressive 


Jackson Co., N. 








ESTABLISHED 1887. 


ODELL BROS., 
Commission Merchants 


Roanoke Dock, NORFOLK, Va. 
Lonc DISTANCE PHONES. 
STENCILS FURNISHED. 


Our location and facilities to get the 
highest prices are unsurpassed. 

Being large receivers of Fresh Fish and 
Oysters, can furnish you with the same 
at short notice. 





REFERENCES:—Mercantile Agencies, 
Wholesale Trade, Shippers, and News- 
papers. 





GREATEST | 


90suiT 


amr 1) MEASURE 


VALUE ON EARTH 


yy aan buy your next 
suit ofclothes un- 
der any circum- 

A stances until you have 
cut out this advertise- 
ment @ mailed itto us. 
We will then send you 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


our samples of cloth, 
measurement blank 
and tape line. 2 Oo @ 
We manufacture all our 
own clothing and sell 
direct to the wearer and 
ive you a better suit 
of clethes at a smaller 
price than any firm in 
the United States. We 
save you the retailers 
store rent, his profit, the 
salary he pays for his 
onsen and cod al ex- 


uits are 
oF the “hi hest order ve 
style, trimmings, ma 
and wearing ualltios. 
Any man who fails to send 
for our samples will be los- 
ing — hard money out of 
‘his own pocket.s1 122225 
WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU OR 
RETURN YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY. 
Write us today for samples you will be surprised at what good 











Suits you can get at We ‘oan rice. Don’t delay.-write to-day. 

Regen W olen Mills Co. 
ee Tallors, 

Dept. No. 4 ATLANTA, GA. 














PAYIN 


Spay Your SOWS and 
OTHER STOCK with the 


Pronto Process 


No Knife used. 












No Cutting, _ or Death. 


Guaranteed to be absolutely painless and 
harmless. Sows fatten quicker and on less 
feed, Fat sows mean fat pocketbooks, Use 
the Pronto Spayer and increase your prof- 
its. Easy to apply. Any one can use it. 
Book No on Stock Spaying free, 


Send $l. ry wad Complete Outfit. 
PRONTO ‘MFG. ‘COMPANY 


Jackson Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 





Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 
Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More wae twenty 
thousand families reached each wee 


2 








FOR SALE—20 colonies of Golden and 
Leather-colored Italian Bees, cheap. Write 
atonce if you wanta bargain. W. L. Wom- 
ble, Raleigh, N.C. 





JERSEY BULL FOR SALE—Full blood, 2 
years old, kind and gentle. Bargain at $35. 
Chas. T. Peal, Tunis, N.C. 





WANTED: One to two hundred bushels 
Sealy Bark Hickory:Nuts. Hickory Seed 
o., Hickory, N.C. 





Small farm, about 125 acres, near Louis- 
burg, forsale. Desirable location, good land, 
sehools and other advantages. Apply to 
THOS. B. WILDER, Attorney for owner, 
Louisburg, N. C. 


“3W” STRAWBERRY, 


Staminate, vigorous, prolific plant maker, 
enormously productive, of large, sweet, lus- 
clous beauties. Red through and through 
with beautiful luster. A marvelin the straw- 
bery world. Write to 


W. W. WALLACE, Harriman, Tenn., 


For Descriptive Circulars and 


Testimonials. 
ON e you. Quick maturing and 
will make 3 bales per acre. 


50,000 Keiffer Pear 
Trees for Sale ! 
These are in surplus, and I can make most 


favorable terms, if ordered quick. This pear 
is the great money-maker of the South. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 











Every planter, rich or poor 
write to 
B. W. HAWKINS, - WNONA, GA, 
for history and descriptive 
eirewars of his Extra Pro- 
lific Cotton and price of 
seed. Itsfree and costs you 
nothing to get it, and will be 
worth hundreds of dollars to 

















Those wishing the best selected 


COTTON SEED FOR PLANTING PURPOSES 


Will do well to write W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N, © , for prices, and also for 
Best Cabbage Plants for Winter Setting, to head early in the Spring. 
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You will use 
the wagon you 
buy for all pur- 
poses. You will ex- 
pect from it many 
’ years of service. 


To Avoid 
Disappointment 


See to it that your wagon has 
the qualities which make long 
service possible. 

The International Harvester 
Company of America offers to the 
farmers of the country, three well 
known makes of wagons which 
carry the highest guarantee of 
being everything that a wagon 
should be. 


Weber Wagons 
Columbus Wagons 
New 
Bettendorf Wagons 


The Weber and Columbus are 
high-class wagons whose excellent 
qualities have been known many 
years. 

No fault is ever found with the 
materials, the seasoning, the iron- 
ing, or the workmanship of a 
Weber or Columbus wagon. No 
wagons in the world have a better 
record for durability and easy 
running. 


Judge Them By Their Records 


The Bettendorf is our new steel geared 
wagon. It not only has great strength, 
but it is suited to all climates—impervi- 
ous to heat and cold—will not swell, 
shrink nor dry out. With allits strength 
it is light and light running. Buying a 
Bettendorf is insuring against repairs. 

International local agents will be glad 
to give fullinformation. Talk the wagon 
question over with them. Illustrated 
wagon books free. 

International Harvester Company 
of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
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WOMEN’S 


SATEEN PETTICOAT a 19 


DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME FREE 


This is the greatest bargain 
we have ever been able to 
offer, petticoat is made of 
high quality, fast black 





















sateen, has two rufiles and 

stiched band—it is one of your 
the nicest appearing petti- 

coats on the market andis MONEY 
noted for its stylishness @&ac~ BACK 
and durability—we con- / > 

tracted for 200 dozen to f : j IF YOU 
be delivered in one 6 i | ARE 
shipment, hence our ad 
ability to offer the petti- NOT 
coats for this low price— SATIS- 
sizes 38 to 42 inches long — } 


FIED 


give length when you order 
—we are sure that you will 
be pleased with this petti- 
coat butifyouare not return 
itand we willrefund your @ 
money. 
1,000 Beautiful Fashion 
Pictures Sent Free, if 
you drop us a postal. 
Our Fall and Winter 
book is a handsome / 
affair, containing ¢ 
over 1,000 pictures 
and has an exqui-¢ 
site cover, printed 
in beautiful colors 






We send this book free to 

people who write. —~No other 4 

book shows how to save so much money. — No 
other book shows how to dress so want for so 


little money.—No other book of its size is so 
valuable.—You must write to get it—We could 
distribute 1,000,000 copies promiscuously, but 
we reserve the edition for our friends who 
write, 


The Mab!+v & Carew Co. 


Department }° Cincinnati, Ohio 














oOo Plowhandle Talks oOo 
Is It Too Late for Vetch and Oats? | ADULTERATED COTTONSEED 
MEAL. 


Messrs. Editors: Let me know if 
it will be too late to sow winter 
vetch and oats for hogs next sum- 
mer, if I can get them in by the 
middle of October. Will rust-proof 
oats do? The land was planted in 
corn this year, will make 25. or 
30 bushels per acre. The land is 
flat, piney wood land, and_e well 
drained. J. B. SPEIGHT. 

ruc Ce, N. 


(Answer by T. B. Parker.) 


It will not be too late, with an 
ordinary winter, to sow winter oats 
and vetch in your section as late as 
the middle of October. But I would 
prefer to sow some winter oat. The 
Red Rust Proof oat does not stand 
cold weather as well as the Virginia 
Winter oat. 





Mixing Fertilizer for Wheat. 
Messrs. Editors: I want to mix 
my fertilizer this fall for wheat, 
using 16 per cent phosphate, cotton- 
seed meal, and kainit. I want the 
mixture to analyze not less than § 
per cent phosphoric acid; 4 per cent 
nitrogen, and 5 per cent potash. 
Please state what quantity to use of 


each so as to make 2,000 pounds. 
Would the mixture improve by 
standing a few weeks? 


J. A. CAUDLE. 
Stanly Co., N. C. 


(Answer by T. B. Parker.) 


It is impossible to make a mixture 
analyzing 8-4-5 from 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, cottonseed meal and 
kainit. The nearest approach would 
be 1,000 pounds acid phosphate, 400 
pounds cottonseed meal, and 600 
pounds kainit. This mixture would 
analyze about 8 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 1% per cent ammonia, and 4 
per cent potash. 

On gray land this mixture ought 
to give good results. If the soil is 
red clay would advise mixing as 
follows: 1,200 pounds acid phos- 
phate, 400 cottonseed meal and 400 
kainit. This because red land is sup- 
posed to contain more potash than 
gray land has. 

It would not be economy 
4 per cent nitrogen at the 
sowing wheat. Better use a _ less 
quantity then and apply nitrate of 
soda in the spring just as the plant 
begins to boot. 

The mixture will not improve by 
standing. Better to sow as soon as 
mixed. 


to use 
time of 


New Trial Subscribers May Pay Sub- 
scriptions by Getting Others. 
Messrs. Editors: A friend has 

handed me one of your papers, and 

I see you offer to send it till Jan- 

uary 1st for 15 cents. Enclosed find 

cents for which please send it 
me. 

Aliso I should like to know if for 

each subscription you will credit me 

a month, and will I be considered 

in the prize list if I send most names 

in one day? Let me hear from you 
by return mail. I think I can get 
you several 15-cent subscribers. 

L. W. BARDIN. 

N. ¢C. 


15 
to 


Wilson Co., 


Yes, sir; any trial reader who 
sends six new trial subscriptions can 


get the paper free for six months 
from January 1st—-or one month 
from January 1st anyhow for each 
and every new 15-cent subscriber 
he sends, and if he beats an old 
guard and sends the biggest list of 
the day he will get the dollar prize. 


Now let all get to work. 





Both State and National Pure Food 
Laws Forbid Its Sale. 


Messrs. Editors: Will you tell me 
please, whether the United States 
Pure Food Laws apply to cottonseed 
meal? And what State remedies 
have we in North Carolina against 
a party selling us adulterated and 
worthless cottonseed meal as_ the 
pure article? We bought from, as 
we supposed an honest and reliable 
company, and the meal was made up 
of hulls, cotton stalks, and a little 
rotten meal. 

FARMER S. 

Albemarle Co., Va. 


B. W. Kilgore State 
Chemist.) 


The National Pure Food Law as 
well as the State Law in North Caro- 
lina, covers food and drink for both 
man and domestic animals. In this 
State there is also a special act gov- 
erning the inspection and sale of cot- 
tonseed meal, and which prohibits 
the sale of any meal which shall con- 
tain less than 7% per cent ammonia. 
Each bag of meal is required to have 
the guaranteed percentage of am- 
monia printed on the bag or on a 
tag attached thereto. It is made the 
duty of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to inspect cottonseed meal as it 
does fertilizers, frequent samples be- 
ing collected and analyzed in this 
way. Samples sent in by farmers 
or users are also analyzed without 
charge. It is a misdemeanor to sell 
meal without complying with the 
provisions of this act, and where the 
meal falls below the guarantee, the 
Commissioner of Agriculture has au- 
thority to assess the _ deficiency 
against the manufacturer and to pay 
it either to the dealer or user. 

Parties desiring to take samples 
for analysis should apply to the State 
Chemist for instruction blanks for 
drawing samples. 


(Answer by 


Should be “Angus.” 


In Mr. A. M. Worden’s aricle on 
page 3 a line in the last paragraph 
reads ‘“‘Angoras brought 6 to 17 
cents.” It should read “Angus” in- 


stead of ‘‘Angoras.’’ 
ar _———— 
Don’t You Know 
that Craddock-Terry Co.’s 
Long Wear Shoes 


wear longer than other shoes at the 
same price ? If not, try a pair of these 








celebrated shoes and be convinced. 





Referred to Our Readers. 


Editors: We have been 
blest with a better corn crop ‘than 
usual, and we desire to know how 
to protect it from weevils, bugs, etc. 
Some say put it in a barn with a 
leaky roof and not shuck the corn, 
that the corn will keep all right and 
that the insects will not trouble it 
for two years. Please give us the 
best plan for protecting our corn 
against those insects. 

Our cotton crop is off, 
all open. A large per 
opening prematurely. 

I would like to know the _ best 
grasses for pasture that will not seed 
and give us trouble on our farms. 
[I am aware that the Bermuda 
spreads without seeding, but there 
are some other kinds—for instance, 
vetch. Will it give any trouble over 
the land? I see your suggestions as 
to best oats, ete. 


Messrs. 


but nearly 
cent of it is 


SUBSCRIBER. 
N, ©. 

A letter for Mr. J. M. Tomberlin 
sent in care of The Progressive 
Farmer will be forwarded to him if 
he will give us his postoffice address. 


Robeson Co., 











Clean Skimming 
Means Good Living 


m ne hog trough is no place to put 
utt 

Wide awake farmers want the 
cream separator that skims the clean- 
est. It means more_ profit—better 
living. That separator is the Sharples 
Dairy Tubular—the separator that’s 








different. 
Sharples Dairy Tubulars have 
twice the skimming force of any other 





sepgrators— skim twice as clean. 
of. 4. Thomas, instructor in 

pam ing atthe a rricultural college of 
one ofthe greateft states inthe Union, 
says: “I have just completed atest of 
your separator. The skimmingis the 
closest I have ever seen—just a trace 
of fat. I believe the loss to be no great- 
er than one thousandth of one per 
cent 

Thatis one reason why you should 
insist upon having the Tubular, Tub- 
ulars are different,inevery way, from 
other separators, and every difference 
is to your advantage. Write for cat- 
alog S- 23 and valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying. 


The Sharples Separator Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, il. 














Oranges, Lemons an 
Plums and Pears especi 





ties and have been 
are of experts. Booklet, 





under the « * Past, 


G. L. TABER, Pres. and Treas. 


Trees for Many Purposes 


1 Gray 
lly adapted to the South ; 
Hardy Koses, Shade Trees, Hedye Plants, Flowering 

TABER’S TREES THRIVE because they are of the 


grown tre 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES COMPANY, Box 4, Glen Saint Mary, Florida 






ve Fruit for tropical planting; Peaches, 
Persimmons, Pecans, 
Shrubs, etc. 

choicest varie- 
ation and 


ym superior stock, = an ideal loc 
5 gue, free 


Present and Futu “and catalo: 


H. HAROLD HUME, Secretary 











Southern Dental College 











If you are in- 
terested in a 
beautifully illus* rated and descriptive 
SOU HERN DENTAL COLLE :E, ATLANTA 


Dental Education ¥¢,“/"! snd 


cata ogue of the 
’ GA., 


Write today to S. W. Foster, Dean for Catalogue No 40, 


Lisi 
8 
0 




















NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN! 


But surprising results can be had witha 
Gibbes Combined Lath Mill and Bolter. 


Special price $125.00. 10 per cent discount pro- 
vided cash comes with order. An excellent 
chance to get a high grace machine at a low 
prices Also Gibbes Improved Shingle Ma- 
chine. Large capectty little power. Write 
for catalog. GIBBES MACHINERY CoO., 
Box 60, COLUMBIA, 3S. C, 
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cy The Ludden and Bates Club Plan of 


selling was created 





piano or people who 
really want a high-er: piino, yet laci 
the ready money for its purchase. By 
joining the club of one hundred no 












forming, members can secure a reaily 





genuine $400.00 New Scale Ludden 
Bates Piano at once. We send you 
piano as soon as your application is a 


at 
your 


You pay for it a little at 
It's like 
only better ;—you actu- 





cepted. 
month. 

bank, 
.00 on the price. 


each putting 


money in 


ally save $113 


The Ludden & Baites 


New, PIANO 


scale 
















isa ment if judged by the values of other pianos. It would cost 
S10 r plan of m: g andselling one hundred pianosat : it 
stead of a single piano like other dealers. The saving to you is $113;-$257 in or 

Mie Lude le n and Bates New Scale Piano is guaranteed for a life time 7 
copper-wound and steel strings throughout, Full cabinet grand, balanced scale, as 
perfect as skillcan make it. Double repeating action, w ith light, even touch. Gen- 
uine ivory keys. Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, mahogany or oak, lined through 
out with birds-eye maple. Tone full and rich, with that peculiar “singing” quality 
found only in the hi chest grade “ piano. 

In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract 





pianot 
ig on of mn 


hen belongs to vou 
any a musical 


it present of the ‘unpaid balance, The 
fe insurance has allowed the comp! 


an outrig! 
s free li 


ns ike you 
absolutely. Th 










€ luck ition, and is w« rth your cons sideration. It is practically an assurance that you 
will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different 
styles of fir 1. In this way you can make a selection that will d geht you You 
can leave the question of tone tous. We willsee that you get a peri ct instrument 
A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful scarf go with each pi: ino. Write for 


full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, Dept. Y¥, Savannah, Ga. 
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The T. G. Wilson Fruit and Vegetable Canner. 


Patented April 25, 1899. 


Saves time, fueland labor. Needs neither cook 
stove or furnace. Can be used within doors or 
out under trees. A postal card will bring you 


circular and price-list. Address 
The Wilson Canmner Company, 
COCHRAN, GA. 








Housewives of the Carolinas! 


WHEN YOU ARE BUYING 
BUY THE BEST. IT 


FLOUR, 
Is 








WILLIAM TEL 











made from the best Ohio 
wheat. It will make the 
finest, most delicious hot 
biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
in your home. For = sale 


Ask for it. 


everywhere, 


MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 























It was on Saturday eve, 


Then when brackens are 
And amid russet of heather and 


green, and oaks; 
glory of broad 


\lders are 
One great 


Pendulous here and there, her 


Cover her now o’er and o’er; 


What visionary 


and shiver 
the low flats 


Or numbly cling 
How shimmer 


As with her 





I.—About Pigeons and Squabs. 


come in from watching 
ithe pigeons. I’m afraid I spend too 
limuech time in that particular pleas- 
| ure, but after I have watched the 
| dear little birds for some time I al- 
| ways feel better, more at peace with 
| the world, and gentleness creeps over 
| 


| I've just 


involuntarily. 


me 

We are very much interested in 
pigeons and squabs. We began in 
2 very simple way with only three 
pairs. From that original six, pur- 
| chased three years ago, I really can 
| not say how many we have, how 
l many we have eaten, nor how many 


| hi ave flown away. We do not keep 
them at all properly, just kind of let 
them keep themselves, and they have 
certainly done to our great en- 
joyment. Those of you who have 
never eaten squab have a treat in 
store. For deliciousness nothing sur- 
passes a broiled squab on toast. 

“ We have recently added number 
three to our dove-cotes. After sev- 
eral weeks of emptiness one couple 
and though the 


so 


has taken possession, 


cote contains twenty-four compart- 
ments, this couple objects to any 
neighbors whatsoever, so I’m in a 


quandary as to what to do with such 
an unsociable couple. Last year a 
couple built a nest on a ledge of the 
kitchen chimney, and through the 
snow, rain, and sleet that little gray 
mother afforded a most beautiful ex- 
ample of maternal instinct and care 
Often IT would stand at my window 
watehing the faithful little thing, 
and in that exposed place the cour- 
ageous couple raised several pairs 
of young pigeons in spite of the ele- 
ments, the father-bird attending to 
his part of the partnership with due 
diligence. T try not to let sentiment 
creep in when the time comes for the 
the innocents,” but I 
rule which I adhere to 
that is that the pure 
white pigeons must go unmolested. 
I wonder many of The Progres- 
sive Farmer boys keep pigeons. Why 


‘slaughter of 
have one 


strietly and 


not get a few and try them for a 
while? Squabs are considered one 
of the greatest delicacies on the 


market, and so bring excellent prices. 
\Ve have had quite a number of calls 


far them, both for breeding and for 
enting purposes, but we always eat 
what we do not keep for breeding 
purposes, so, of course, have none 
for sale. Several people in and 


in 
their 


Raleigh interested 


raising, 


are 
keeping them 


around 


pigeon 
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| 
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ill letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 


October. 


in the gorgeous bright October, 

changed and heatherblooms are faded, 
tern 
the rowan scarlet 
gold pieces appears 
\nd the jewels of gold that are bung in the hair of the birch tree, 
coronet, necklace and earrings, 

she is w 


are bonnie; 
and yellow; 
the aspen, 


green trees 


-ary and scatters them from her. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


tints the world puts on 

When falling leaves falter through motionless air, 

to be 

and 

nectar Hebe Autumn fills 

The bowl between me and those distant hills, 
And smiles and shakes abroad her misty, 


gone. 
pastures bear 


tremulous hair. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Awad Shaey* S ; Latter. 


back yards and lots under wire net- 
ting. Ours go free, flying when and 
where they please. I have been ask- 
ed if the pigeons did not bother my 
garden. I have never. discovered 
that they did, but of course I take 
care not to plant a garden directly, 
as it were, under the pigeons’ noses. 
and as I have had no complaints 
from my neighbors, I judge that all 
is right with them—that their gar- 
dens are likewise unmolested. 


Wrinkles. 

little culinary 
together and I 
found useful in 


If.—Culinary 

Here are 
gleanings I brought 
hope they will be 
many households: 

Sugar when boiled with acid if but 
for a few minutes will be converted 
into glucose, and since one pound of 
sugar has as much sweetening power 
as two and a quarter pounds of glu- 
cose, one pound of sugar stirred into 
the fruit after it is cooked and while 
warm, will make the fruit as sweet 
as two and a quarter pounds added 
while fruit is boiling. 

The best kind of flour 
together in a mass when 
by the hand and will show 
pression of the fingers. 

Much time and trouble 
saved when preparing 
cooking by quartering 
them before paring. 

Stir thoroughly one egg into one 
pound of finely ground coffee, set in 
warm oven to dry, then put into 
coffee can. This amount of egg will 
settle the coffee sufficiently. 

Cornstarch mixed with salt 
prevent its absorbing dampness 
hardening in the saltcellars. 


Iil.—Kitchen Helps. 
And here 


some 


will hold 
squeezed 
the im- 


may be 
apples’ for 
and coring 


will 
and 


are some kitchen hints 


which I believe you will find worth 
trying: 

Badly burned enamel-ware uten- 
sils will usually become quite clean 
if boiled in soda water a few min- 
ules. 

To polish tin-ware, rub with a 
damp cloth, then rub well with dry 
flour; polish with crushed  news- 
paper. 

While ironing to prevent’ the 
starch from sticking to the irons, 


stir one teaspoonful of kerosene and 


a handful of salt into the starch be- 
fore using it. This will give a fine 
gloss as well as prevent the starch 
from adhering to the irons. 


A box of powdered borax is a good 
thing 


to have in the kitchen, <A lit- 
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tle added to the water in which the 
dish towels are washed will help 
much to keep them evig se and at 
the same time keep one’s hands soft 
and smooth. 

To peel onions in comfort, without 
the usual smarting of the eyes, peel 
them in a pan of water, having the 
vegetable well covered with the 
during the ‘process. 

To remove egg stains from silver, 
rub with table salt and a damp cloth. 

When cooking onions or cabbage, 


water 


try setting a tin cup with vinegar 
on the stove and letting it boil; this 
is said to prevent a disagreeable 
odor. 
AUNT MARY. 
What Are Camp-Meetings For? 
Dear Aunt Mary: I would like 


very much to have the ideas of some 
of the cousins concerning camp-meet- 
ings. I fail to see that it is the 
proper way to spend the Sabbath 
day. The majority of people go, I 
fear, for the worldly pleasure of the 
trip, rather than to hear God’s Word. 

I have never gone to camp-meet- 
ing very often, but I have gone often 


enough to know that it makes me 
forget what day it is. 
I was very much amused and in- 


terested in the letter from ‘“‘Brown- 
Eyed Lula of N. C.”’ and think her 
sport is fine. I also enjoyed Vivian’s 
letter and hope she will write again. 

I am especially fond of music and 





would rather practice than do any- | 


thing else. I hope I can have a thor- 


ough course in it and can always 
keep it up. 


A 14-YEAR-OLD MUSICIAN. 





Some October Thoughts. 


Dear Aunt Mary: 
little chat with you 
break a long silence. Everything is 
so beautiful from my window; the 
sweet September days have come and 
zone and brown October is here. The 
trees still wear their beautiful 
green robes, but soon the sombre 
hues of winter will clothe them. 
Many kinds of little flowers are yet 
peeping up among the grasses and 
the golden-rod is swaying its beauti- 
ful head at the gentlest touch of the 
breeze. But soon, very soon, this 
scene will be changed, the little 
flowers that now bloom so sweetly 
will moulder away, and _ nature 
seems to say that we, shall fade 
away. Let us then seize the golden 
opportunities as they are swiftly 
passing, and try to improve them 
and thus make the world better for 
our having lived in it. 

T want to endorse what Dollie D. 
has said about the drunkard’s wife 
and children. We should always 
treat the unfortunate kindly and so 
help to lighten their burdens. 
MRS. R. E. 
NW. C. 


I want to have a 
this morning to 


loo, 


¥. 
Cumberland Co., 


Likes a Rest From “Education” and 


“Bachelors.” 


Dear Aunt Mary: Good morning! | 
Here I am again. We are having 
such smooth sailing now on_ the 
Home Circle pages, with no educa- 
tional nor bachelor problems’ to 
solve, that I thought I would men- 
tion my summer's vacation. I had 


the two summer 
The people at 


a delightful time at 
resorts that I visited. 


the hotels are just like one large 
family, after you once get acquaint- 
ed with them. I am now back again 
on the farm and feel more like tak- 
ing up my work than ever before. 
! am glad that Mr. Shields liked our 


letters and I appreciate what he said. 


Iam glad that he gives his Sundays 

io his parents and T am sure he will 

never regret having done so, 
VIVIAN. 


Iredell Co., N. C. 


| tunity he desired. 
| public 


| have mated they 


ELECTED SENATOR. 

Losing Sight of Both Eyes, Thomas 
P. Gore Educated Himself and 
Forged to the Front. 


BLIND MAN 


Democrats of Oklahoma se- 
as one of the United States 
Senatow to represent Oklahoma, 
Thomas P. Gore, of Lawton, who 
totally blind. 

This is the first time in the history 
of the United States that a blind 
man has ever been sent to the Sen- 
ate, as Mr. Gore will be when state- 
hood is accomplished under the pres- 
ent proposed constitution. Mr. Gore 
is a man of remarkable qualities. He 
has been in politics all his life, be- 
ginning as a page in the Mississippi 
Senate when he was but eleven years 
old. It was during that time that 
he lost his eyesight by an accident 
with an arrow gun. Three years pre- 
viously he had lost his left eye, a 
playmate in a moment of passion 
striking him with a stone. 

Beginning as a page at eleven, 
nominated to the Legislature at nine- 
teen, Populist elector at large in Mis- 
sissippi three years later, selected as 
Congressional standard bearer in 
Texas in 1900, while he was in North 
Dakota speaking for the national! 
ticket—such is the political history 

Thomas Pryor Gore. 

Mr. Gore is but thirty-six years of 
age. He lives at Lawton, has a wife 
and four children, and is a lawyer by 
profession. 

His memory a wonder. When 
his father prepared to send him to a 
blind school, he refused to go, saying 
that schools for the blind did not 
furnish him the books and oppor- 
So he went to the 
schools and college, getting 
through by reason of his acute mem- 
ory. 


The 
lected 


is 


is 


Housing and Mating Pigeons. 


From April to September 
breeding months for pigeons. In 
September the pens are renovated 
and all eggs are destroyed; this to 
encourage laying in October for win- 
ter birds. The housing should be so 


arranged as to allow little superflu- | 


ous room. Each nest should rest on 
a removable board which may be 
drawn out and thoroughly cleaned 
as often as necessary. If there is a 
runway in front of the nests, the 
birds will alight on it and quarrel 
with its occupants. It is important 
that they should have to fly to get 
in and out of the nests, to prevent 
wing disease. 

Pigeons, as we know, are monoga- 
mous; moreover, their habits of mat- 
ing are somewhat difficult. It is im- 


possible always to dictate exactly 
the arrangement we wish, and still 
less feasible to ‘‘set the day,’’ for 


the pigeons do that themselves, and 
always require a period of courtship 
before mating occurs. When they 
usually remain true 
during life, but to 
with a female is by 
no means to settle the question. 
Some birds may not mate at all. 
These confirmed bachelors must be 
got out of the way or killed. They 
are great disturbers of the nest, in- 
fanticides, and broilers. The begin- 
ner should be careful to buy 


to each other 


place a male 





birds, not merely an equal number 
of males and females. The young 
birds that are not mated are kept in 


a separate pen. Work in the loft 
is done twice a day, in the early 
morning and at noon. At these 


hours the pigeons are fed, and they 


go to roose by 4 p. m.—Country 
yentleman. 
“Enter Other Door.” 
“It’s a hoary chestnut to say that 


the English can’t see the point of a 
joke,” said Lieut. Gov. Woodruff, 
speaking of an experience abroad, 
“but the limit of all density I saw 
in London itself in a place where 
you would least expect to find levity. 
Hewn into the stone clear across the 
main entrance of a church were the 
words: 

“Gate of Heaven.” 

‘That was all right. No 
find. But the trouble came in that} 
the church was undergoing repairs, | 
and directly under the promising in- | 
scription they had fastened a sign 
which said: 

‘Closed 
other door. 





fault to 


Enter 
Times. 


one week. 
York 


for 
”’__New 
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Math thus 


<<) eC 


Pianos 


are especiaily adapted for the Southern 
climate. Ifyou buy aMATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano 
that will stand by you; what the climate 
is does not matter. L et us send you our 
catalogue telling why it is the best. We 
will place a piano in your home on trial 
and take your old instrument in ex- 
change. CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 


Mathushek Piano Mig. Co.. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


















When writing advertisers, ‘please mention 





‘his paper, 








cammemms thousands of farmers 
are waking up to the fact that 
there’s money in saving waste. 

Don’t throw away any under- 
sized or overripe fruits or veget- 
ables, windfalls or culls. CAN 
THEM! 

Put in a little 
your own. 

Put up fruits and vegetables for 
your own market, for the city 
market, for your neighbors and 
for stores in adjacent towns. 

You can sell at high prices— 
work is easy—machine simple— 


canning plant of 


costs litthe—put up in no time—a 
chiid can run it. 


We supply everything you need 
—cans, labels, crates and adver- 
tising matter with your name 
printed on it. 

Save the waste and turn it into 
wealth. We tell you how to sell 
the goods. 

Booklets giving complete expla- 

ation of our proposition by re- 
turn mail, free. Write quick. 


THE MODERN CANNER & HEATING CO. 
47-49 Pittsburg St. Bridgeport, Ala. 


5) 





If so get. one-third 
more jight with 
“Bing Glass 

Lamp Burner.” 
GLASS Top does it. 
They are great—fit 
common lamps. 
send your dealer’s 
tame to day and 25c 
fora Bing, Size No. 
lor2, postpaid. Bing 
Burner Co., Dept. 50, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


De You 8urn Kerosene ? 











are the} 


mated | 


» Genuine 
Made -to-Order 


STYLISH SUITS 








We have 
tion of suits this fall to be found in the South. 
Any taste and any purse can be satisfied here 
Among the best of the values is the suit shown 


$16.50 


the finest collec- 


if $4 in the picture. 


Fancy 


back, 


with cuff, 


lap seams, 


Check Broadcloth Suit, 27-inch coat, 
| three button, 


slightly cutaway, opening in the 
lined with satin, long sleeve 


skirt- full width and made with a 


three web fold. 


wine 


16 for 


light 

double 
and lined 
Skirt side 


Waist 


$16.50 





misses} 


Prince Chap Suits 


grey 
breasted front, 


fold around the 


In ordering 


measure and leng 


Black and brown, dark green and black, dark 
and black checks. 


Sizes 14 and 
for women, 


$16.50 


34 to 42 


in medium, 
dark and 
Cloth; coat 
semi-tight fitting back 
long sleeve witn cuft. 


a three-inch 
$19 56 


all sizes, 


Herringbone Stripe 


With satin, 
plated with 
bottom, 


to give bust and 


eth of 


be sure correct 


skirt in front. 


MILLER AND RHOADS 


RICHMOND 


VIRGINIA 











fsn’t satisfactory, 








Ship my Paint in extra size Gallon cans— 
guaranteed to contain full measure, 

These cans are dated the day the paint is 
made—your guarantee that the Paint is abso- 
lutely fresk when you get it. 

Out of any six-gallon order or over you may 
use two gallons on your buildings. 

it is satisfactory, 
return the balance, 
fund all the money paid—pay transportation 
both ways—and the test shan't cost youacent. 
- Making Paint fresh to order ona big seale f 

the individual user enables me to otfera Letter 


0. L. CHASE, The Paintman, 


pains ata lower price 
Benue or paint company in the 
you get my proposition, 

bound to please 


use the balance. If it 
I'lire 


used two full gallons, 


and other printed matter! 
toyvether with sample co 
or 


dress—and do it now 


PAINT 


than any Mail-Order 
Don't think of buying Paint anywhere unti i 


Ican save you some money on a paint that’s 
you—because 
Please you, you can send it back after you have 


Won't you write today for my Big Paint Book 
It is sent FREE 

lors to choose from, 
Just send me a postal with your name and ad- 
while it’s on your mind, 


Dept. A151; 








Cts. 


Per 
Gal. 





United States. Full 
Net 
Meas- 

if it doesn't ure. 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


Free ‘castors 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





To Try 
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FARMERS’ BIG STICK. 








Speaking of the future of cotton prices, the 
Yorkville, S. C., Enquirer says: 
The demand for cotton goods is greater now 


than it has previously been in the history of the 
world. The demand is so great as to stimulate 
the addition of spindles not only in the Southern 
part of the United States, but in the Northern 
part. There is some promise that the increase 
of spindles is more rapid than the increase of 
production. So long as this condition continues, 
the demand for manufactured products holding up 
in the meantime, a fair price for cotton is assured. 
But to guard against contingencies, the farmers 
must organize. 

Not only do the Northern and Southern sections 
of the United States respond to the demand for 
cotton goods by increasing their spinning facil- 
ities, but a similar response is apparent in every 
cotton manufacturing country on the globe. In 
England there was an increase last year of 2,000,- 
000 spindles—one-fifth as many South 
has—and large additions made in other 
European and in Oriental countries. The hunger 
of the world cotton goods never seemed 
more emphatic, and there are no significant indi- 
cations in this respect that the price of cotton 


as the 





were 


for 


will go lower. But this does not change the entire 
pertinency of the Enquirer’s observation that 
to guard against contingencies, the farmers should 
organize. 

In fact, one of the contingencies is at hand right 
now—the heavy onslaught of the bears upon dis- 
tressed cotton. If the great body of farmers were 
so well organized that they could say to these 
speculators, You must pay what this distressed 
cotton is worth or we’ll do it ourselves and hold 
it—then at least one contingency would be well 
met. 





WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE KING? 

When the Crop Reporting Bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported on the 2nd day 
of October that the cotton crop had lost five points 
in condition during the month of September— 

And when the Census Department’s ginners’ re- 
port showed that to date the number of bales 
zinned amounted to just 70 per cent of last year’s 
showing and 60 per cent of the year before— 

And when according to these conditions and col- 
lateral conditions throughout the spinning world 
the price of cotton should have held firm or ad- 
vanced— 

The market broke and prices tumbled about 25 
points. 

What is the matter with cotton? 

In this connection it may be said furthermore 
that the decrease in number of bales ginned is evi- 
dently not to be attributed to the late start made 
by this year’s crop. Singular as it may appear in 
view of this late start, it is nevertheless a fact 
that the appears to this time to 
more completely matured, 


crop us at be 
larger percentage 
picked, or ready for picking, than is usually the 


case even in normal seasons. 


a 


In a trip hundreds 
of miles between North Carolina and the Missis- 
sippi River last week the writer was struck with 
the universality of this condition. Hardly 10 per 
cent of the crop appeared to be unopened Octo- 
ber 1st. 

Again we ask, What’s the matter with cotton? 
The answer may be gathered from several articles 
we are printing in this issue. It needs thorough 
organization of the men who make it in the fields 
to back it in the markets. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 
While there has been so far no storm damage 
the portions of the 
Cotton Belt have somewhat retarded picking. The 


to cotton, rains over large 


cool weather, also, following the rains has not 
been too favorable to the development of the late 
growth upon which the _ size of this year’s crop 
so much depends. 

Along the Atlantic Coast the crop is yielding to 
meet general expectations, but in Mississippi and 
belt, 


Texas, the cotton harvest is disappointing. 


other portions of the central including 
ie 
Texas,’’ says the New Orleans Picayune, ‘‘the dis- 
position to hold for higher prices is more marked 
than in any other section.” 

The ginners’ report, a fair index to the progress 
of harvesting, shows, in round numbers, 1,400,000 
against 2,000,000 to the 
which is 70 per cent of last 
and 60 per cent of 


that for the year before. True, ninety-five counties 


bales ginned to date 
same date last year- 


year’s corresponding output 


were reported as not heard from this year; but 
if their gin output of 200,000 bales for last year 
to same date be added to this year’s report it will 
per cent of last 


raise the proportion only to 75 
year. 

Under another heading on this page it is noted 
by the Editor, who has just made a trip from the 
coast belt to Mississippi, that the opening of the 
crop is as well advanced as in ordinary years, so 
that there appears to be less and less justification 
in crop conditions for the recent break in price. 





SENATOR DREWRY AGAIN, 

Our editorial regarding Senator Drewry in last 
week's Progressive Farmer was written before his 
card of explanation or confession was made pub- 
lic. In Mr. denied that 
any of the money paid him by the Southern Rail- 
way used and de- 
clared that accepted the $4,000 paid 
through him last year toward running his paper, 
the Evening Times, he refunded the $2,000 paid 
him this year after he took his seat in the Senate. 


that statement Drewry 


was for campaign expenses, 


while he 


In other words, he confesses to becoming partner 
to a deal whereby $4,000 was paid to the paper of 
which he is chief owner; he denies that money 
was paid him for campaign expenses or for his 
votes in the Senate. 

We believe this is an absolutely fair summary 
of Mr. Drewry’s card. As to whether or not our 
language in view of these facts was too severe, we 
leave the reader to judge. As to whether Mr. 
Drewry himself profited by a $4,000 bonus from 
the Southern Railway or his property profited by 
the gift—the difference is not so important as we 
could wish it. 





TWO TIMELY MATTERS. 

Do not delay about getting seeds. Weather con- 
ditions have made them high, and they will not 
get cheaper. The common trouble is that seeds 
are not purchased soon enough, and it is then im- 
possible to plant them when the soil is in the best 
condition. 





The planter should be ready to take 
advantage of favorable weather conditions when- 
ever they come, and he cannot if he has to order 
seeds at the time he should be planting them. 
When crops are being marketed it is a good time 
to invest in live stock or poultry to be used for 
breeders. For a farmer to try to make a living 
solely by following the plow is uncertain, and it 
takes lots of hard work. 
poultry 


Raising live stock and 


will do away with much of the uncer- 
tainty and some of the work, and at the same time 


increase the profit. If breeders in the line of live 


stock or poultry are not bought while the crops 
are being marketed, the matter may be neglected 
for another year. C. M. SCHERER. 


One of the advantages of co-operation in any 
business, and especially among butter-makers, is 
that men can join together and put what they 


know into a pool, and then each man can pull out 
what he knows and what the other man knows.—- 
H. C, 


Adams. 





OUR GREAT OCTOBER OFFER—READ THE 
CONDITIONS AND SEND US A CLUB. 

| ia 
To any man not now a subscriber we will send 
The Progressive Farmer every week from now till 
January 1, 1908, for 15 cents,—and stop the paper 
promptly then if the paper is not renewed. 

II. 
For every new trial 15-cent subscribers you send 
us we will credit you a month on your subscrip- 
tion—twelve new trial subscribers will renew you 
for a year free of cost, six for six months, three 
trial subscribers credit you three months on la- 
bel, ete., ete. 

Ill. 
And finally, in addition to this, we are going 
to give a prize of $1 every day during the month 
of October to the man or woman, boy or girl, who 
sends us the largest list of 15-cent subscribers that 
day—whether the number sent be three or three 
dozen. 





NOTES ON 
Save good seed. The extra yield from good 


seed is like that much gold poured down in your 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


fields; it costs you nothing but the extra expense 
of carrying it home. 
& 

Do you want more cotton to the acre next year? 
And more corn? And bigger yields of other crops*% 
The fall is the time to do deep plow- 
ing, to thoroughly break your land. One or two 
articles in this issue of The Progressive Farmer 
tell you why. Don’t neglect this deep-breaking of 
your land in the fall; it is the starting point for 
more cotton and corn to the acre next year. 

a 

Field selection of seed wheat cannot be looked 

after until next spring, 


Begin now. 


but the quality of your 
seed can be greatly improved by grading with a 
fanning mill or seed grader. A start could be 
made even by selecting by hand 100 or 500 of 
the soundest and most perfect grains and plant- 
ing them in a separate seed wheat plat, well pre- 
pared and well fertilized. Next spring watch and 
compare results and you will be better prepared 
to begin your field selection. 
a 

We join the public generally in wishing that 
there might be a thorough investigation of railway 
records for five or ten years past, instead of for 
two years only, but we cannot join in any criticism 
of Standing Master Montgomery for his position 
in the matter. The State originally asked for an 
investigation covering only two years, and for five 
weeks the case proceeded without any request for 
an enlargement of scope. Whether or not Judge 
Montgomery’s decision accords with our desires, 
the sole consideration with him is undoubtedly 
the relevancy of such additional information as 
might be gained and the wisdom of further pro- 
longing the suit. 

& 

“Fill it up and send it back.’’ To some minds, 
we have been informed, this request suggests the 
wording of occasional orders which are said to 
go—and always without pomp or ostentation—in- 
to the town of Salisbury; but in reality the words 
torm the heading of a blank which we have been 
printing in The requesting 
our readers to fill it up with special-offer fifteen- 
cent subscribers and send it back to us. They 
have been doing so generously, and the results— 


Progressive Farmer, 


unlike Salisbury’s commodity—cheer but do not 
inebriate. It unusual, however, for this 
blank to strike a community wherein there is a 
dearth of material to fill it up with, as is indicated 
by the following note which an obliging Onslow 
County reader added 
only one name: 


is not 


to a blank returned with 


Everyone here takes your paper that you can 
think of. Those who do not take it, would not 
take small-pox. 
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How Some Local Newspapers are Helping the Farmer. 


In that section of the South over which The 
Progressive Farmer circulates, only one or two 
persons out of every ten live in town. In any sec- 
tion where eight or nine persons out of every ten 
live in the country the newspapers are justified in 
devoting large space and much care to those top- 
ics which vitally affect the interests of the out-of- 
town dwellers, the country people on the farms. 


We may be pardoned, it is hoped, for saying that 


we are often made to feel grateful to our ex- 
changes from many county-seats and other dis- 


tant towns for copying from The Progressive Far- 
columns numerous articles 
which appear to them to. be worth reprinting. 
Why grateful? Because by reprinting such ar- 
ticles these newspapers multiply our own efforts 
to reach and stimulate the farming classes and to 
enrich country life. We take the occasion to say 
to these exchanges that as often as they find in 
The Progressive Farmer any articles, items, or 
paragraphs which they deem of interest or vaiue 
to their own readers, they are welcome to the use 
of them. It is so seldom that we see any of our 
articles copied without due credit to the author as 
well as to The Progressive Farmer that we feel 
almost ungracious to suggest that we are always 
glad to see this credit given and to receive marked 


yer into their own 


copies. 
& 

But this is not the point we are after. There is 
another thing we like to see, and it is the main 
thing we started out to mention. It is the fre- 
quent publication of original articles on farm top- 
ics in our newspaper exchanges. Next to the pleas- 
ure of having a good, striking, agricultural article 
sent to us for publication is that of seeing it in 
some exchange in The Progressive Farmer’s terri- 
From such exchanges we have often copied 
of Where local 
newspapers publish live agricultural articles from 


tory. 


articles great practical value. 
local writers it is a symptom of a lively interest 
in a fundamental factor of real prosperity and 
real progress. The writer may be a correspondent 
We do not here 


refer to such items as the gift of ‘‘a basket of the 


or it may be the editor himself. 


finest and most luscious fruit we ever tasted,” or 
“the fine yield of corn made by Farmer A,” or the 
“champion sweet of the who can 
beat it?’’ 
tell the 
where it grew; the variety of the corn that gave 
the big yield, 


potato season; 
The articles, to be worth while, should 


variety of the extra fine fruit and how and 


and how and 
where and at what expense Farmer A raised it; 


how many bushels, 
the variety and particular good qualities of the 
champion potato and what sort of land and fer- 
tilizer and attention were required to produce it; 
or they should deal with some topic of vital eco- 
nomic interest to the community at large. 
se 

Good examples of the class of county newspa- 
pers that clearly see their opportunity—and shall 
we not also say duty?—in these respects are the 
Smithfield (Johnston County, N. C.) Herald and 
County, N. C.) 
Picking up the current numbers of these papers, 


the Danbury (Stokes Reporter. 


Wwe find the first of five articles under the Herald’s 
farm Department bearing the caption of “A Suc- 
Farmer.’ No words are wasted in round- 
ing up compliments just to please the esteemed 
subscriber. The piece is written for the benefit 
cf other people and Mr. Ephraim Pittman is used 


cessful 


only as a text; but he is a good text. Mr. Pitt- 
nan set out to farming in 1876 on a little piece 


of land given to him by his father. He added a 
little to it, making a tract of sixty-nine acres in 
ell. He built in the woods a little log house with 
clay and stick chimney, moved in his belongings 
at two trips, without a train, wagon, cart, or beast 
of burden, just carried them himself. With such 
a beginning he and his wife set out to farm and 
live. Mr. Pittman now has 2654 acres of land, 
vood buildings, good out-houses, has raised a fam- 


ily of eleven out of thirteen children, and has 
never had to whip one of them. The Herald fur- 
ther states that Mr. Pittman owns stock in the 





Selma tobacco warehouse and in the Pine Level oil 
mill, and has three or four thousand dollars of 
money in the bank. 

7 


Many newspaper accounts would have ended 
just here. But not so the Herald’s. We have 
mentioned the foregoing facts just to pave the 
way for the core of the article about this success- 
ful farmer; and this core we will copy just as 
The Herald gives it, except that we take the lib- 
erality to print in bold type some of the points to 
which we feel like calling special attention. This 
is what The Herald says of Mr. Pittman’s methods 
of farming: 


“The intensive system is followed in part. As 
much of the land as possible is broken with two- 
horse plows. Crop rotation is closely followed. 
Peas are planted in all corn. He has accepted the 
idea of four feet rows for cotton for farmers who 
try to raise much of it per acre. He trades his 
cottonseed to the oil mills for meal which he mixes 
with acid phosphate and kainit to make guano. 
Last year with six hundred pounds per acre of 
guano and seventy-five pounds of nitrate of soda 
he raised eighteen bales of cotton averaging 450 
pounds on fifteen acres. The soda was used as a 
second application to the cotton in June. Several 
acres are devoted to tobacco every year. He takes 
a great deal of pride in raising corn and always 
has plenty of it on hand. We saw his piles of old 
corn and think there is now at least twenty-five 
barrels of it. Six to eight head of cattle are kept. 
He raises from 2,250 to 3,000 pounds of pork per 
year. The hogs are fattened mostly on sweet po- 
tatoes and peas. The hillsides on the farms are 
terraced. These are the first terraces we have seen 
in this part of the country.’’ 


This shows that money can be made on the farm 
and also how the farming is managed. It is a 
fine practical inspirational article and The Herald 
is doing its farmer readers a real service in print- 
ing it. 

J 


Taking the Danbury Reporter, published near 
ihe mountains in a different part of the State, we 
find in the current issue two or three contributions 
of an economic nature which should arouse the 
serious thought of all its readers. One of the ar- 
ticles tells of a_ terrible slaughter—enough to 
make one catch his breath. Fight with the ‘‘reve- 
nues’? No. Feud? No. What? Saw-mills. A 
traveler on ten miles of road met thirty-five wag- 
ons loaded with lumber and cross-ties. One saw- 
mill in one week shipped five car-loads of lumber 
and 750 cross-ties; another now has on the yards 
2,500,000 feet of lumber and the owner has five 
mills cutting more! Another mill has for a year 
averaged cutting and putting on the cars 100,000 
feet a month. Along thirty miles of railroad there 
were 300 cars of lumber waiting to be loaded. 
And Stokes County has nearly one hundred saw- 
mills! 

4 


Another article in the same issue of the Report- 
er appears over the name of Mr. I. G. Ross, a 
writer who is not a stranger to Progressive Farm- 
er readers. 

In view of this terrible slaughter by the saw- 
mills is it to be wondered at that the editor head- 
ed the article “‘Why Stokes County is Advancing 
Backward,” or that Mr. Ross (without, we are 
sure, any knowledge of the saw-mill article in the 
same issue) should sound a warning against ‘‘neg- 
lecting our soil’? Hear his wise words: 

“Our soil is going from us every time we have a 
rain into the creeks and rivers. It is time for us 
to stop and think. If all of it should be swept away 
at once, life would be extinct upon this earth. When 
we allow our lands to wash away we are wasting 
our landed estates just as a son would waste his 
father’s estate. We are also responsible to God 
as tillers of the soil how we preserve and take 
care of it.” 

With the removal of the forests, the destruction 
of the soil begins. Western Pennsylvania knows 
what deforestation means and Pittsburg is leading 
the way to salvation by seeking out some means 
of restoring forest growth on the hillsides and 
mountains. The Danbury Reporter is doing a wor- 
thy service in calling attention to these things. 
The Progressive Farmer rejoices te have such co- 
workers and wishes that among what is called the 
country newspapers there were more like the two 
examples we have mentioned and a few others 
from which we have quoted from time to time to 
the entertainment and profit of our readers. 
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Prof. Massey’s 
Weekly Letter. 
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FALL PLOWING AND SUBSOILING. 


In the present state of nearly all of our hill 
lands something like a terrace is needed until by 
good practice the soil has gotten more vegetable 
matter in it. But I do know, from my own ex- 
perience and from the experience of others whu 
have followed my advice, that terraces can be 
profitably done away with after the land has got- 
ten into a condition less liable to wash and is 
broken in the proper manner to retain the rain- 
fall, and no furrows are made around the hills 
to catch and make a head of water. I have work- 
ed red clay hills that were so steep that I have had 
a team to slip down hill in making a turn around 
the hill, and yet never had a new gully started, 
but cured old gullies that are now full of grass 
simply by making a deep bed of loose soil to keep 
the water from running. What I have done can 
easily be done by others, and has been done by 
several farmers in Georgia. But the terraces can- 
not be abandoned till the land is so filled with or- 
ganic decay of grass roots and clover roots that 
there is material to hold the soil together. 


ms 


The time to begin the deepening of the soil is 
in the fall. In the spring, while the surface soil 
may be dry enough to plow the sub-soil will be 
in a plastic state and will not crumble as it should. 
But in the fall the sub-soil is comparatively dry 
and will break with the sub-soiler into lumps that 
will retain their loose character for a good while. 
Sub-soiling, of course, requires plenty of team. 
Our red clay hills should be broken with a plow 
that requires three good mules abreast, and in the 
same furrow behind this plow will be needed a 
good pair to the sub-soiler. If a regular sub-soil 
plow is not at hand, a good heavy bull tongue can 
be run in the furrow after the turning plow, but 
the sub-soiler that simply runs like a mole 
through the sub-soil and lifts and breaks it is far 
better. In the first effort at deepening a soil that 
has been plowed a long time only three or four 
inches I would turn not over five inches, and 
would endeavor to run the sub-soil plow the same 
depth in the furrow. Then the next time turn six 
inches and sub-soil the same, and I do not believe 
that it will ever be desirable to sub-soil and turn 
deeper than fifteen inches, but we should finally 
endeavor to reach that depth, turning eight inches 
and sub-soiling seven. 


a 


The great objection to fall plowing is that there 
may be some loss of fertility through the leaching 
of nitrates during our open winters. But this ob- 
jection can be overcome by sowing rye on the land 
to be turned under in the spring, or rye and crim- 
son clover too will be better. I have had better 
stands of crimson clover sown the last of October 
than sown earlier in very dry weather, for by that 
time we are pretty sure to have moisture enough 
for the germination, and once get the clover well 
started it will winter as well as though larger. 
Therefore, in breaking land and sub-soiling in the 
fall I would always try to have a cover crop on 
the land during the winter. Our bare cotton fields 
lose almost as much, if not quite, as much in win- 
ter as in the summer cropping, and with a winter 
cover the tendency to wash will be greatly dimin- 
ished. Then, too, when this cover crop is turned 
in the spring for corn or cotton there will be or- 
ganic matter left in the soil, and fibrous material 
that will stil help to prevent washing. If some 
growth was turned under’ every spring before 
planting a hoed crop there would be a great deal 
less washing even with the terraces and the shal- 
low plowing. But I know from long experience 
in the cultivation of red clap hills that deep break- 
ing and sub-soiling with winter cover crops and 
level cultivation in summer will do more to pre- 
vent loss from washing than all the terraces that 
were ever constructed. The hills did not wash 
when first cleared because there was plenty of or- 
ganic matter in the soil, and it has been the wear- 
ing out of the humus and the shallow plowing that 
has caused the gullies and the need for terraces. 

W. F. MASSEY. 

Why not have every farmer in your neighbor- 
hood in The Progressive Farmer Family? Our 
15-cent offer will do it. 
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PURE-BRED BEEF 


Editors: Strange things 
have been happening in 
trade of America this summer, 
the strangest thing of all is that the 
cattleman is so slow to learn that 
only by the use of first-class blocky 
bulls can top steer calves be bred. 
The Western markets have’ been 
flooded with cattle. Drouth has 
pinched the Texas ranchman and 
he has been obliged to get rid 
of his cattle. High prices for 
Western grazing lands sent other 
streams of cattle marketward. The 
small farmers have settled near 
the watering places of the North- 
western range and tied up the water 


Messrs. 


supply so the free range stockmen 
in that direction have had to ship 
ttle. 3ut through it all the cars 


of really top feeders on the Western 
markets have been bringing very 
high prices. The reason is plain to 
the man with his open—it is 
this: Feeders of high-priced 
corn and hay have found by bitter 
experience that scrub feeders won’t 


eyes 
simply 


pay for the grain they consume while 
the best blocky steer of good breed- 
ing will pay out even at the’ very 


high price this sort command to-day 
because of the scarcity and their 
greater value as killers when fiinish- 


ed. It would seem that the time is 
ripe to dispose of the scrub and 
grade bull once and forever. 


Demonstrated Economy of Pure-Bred 
Bulls. 


But will it be done? I doubt it. 
Men are so wedded to the idea that 
the cheapest thing that will get a 
cow with calf is the thing for them 
because the first cost is little or 
nothing. They can’t or won’t look 


ahead to the harvest time, and this 
in the face of the fact that the econo- 
my of good bulls at good prices has 
been proved in every state in which 


cattle are produced and is being 
proven more often recently since 
high-priced grain has become the 
rule. It is beginning to be recog- 
nized everywhere that when first- 
class calves are wanted, only regis- 


tered bulls (or those eligible to rec- 
ord) should be used; but I want to 
go farther in this talk and say that 
not only must the bull be pure-bred, 
but his individuality must correspond 
with his breeding. Only last week I 
received a letter from a gentleman 
who wanted a pure-bred calf, but 
didn’t want anything fancy, as he 
wanted him to breed steers from; 
didn’t mind if he was peaked behind 
and a little leggy, and actually offer- 
ed as much for a calf of this sort as 
the butchers would pay at this time. 
When to Let Pedigree “Be Hanged.’ 

Of course he didn’t get the bull, as 
we make that sort, and be- 
lieve we are doing the country more 
good by furnishing a common sort 


steers of 


of a steer than by contributing to 
the craze for cheap inferior bulls. 
We rensoned it out some vears ago 
that a calf that was not of good 
enough quality to make a first-class 
steer was a mighty poor animal to 
breed from when first-class calves 
was What we were after. T say let 


pedigree ‘“‘he hanged” if the indi- 


vidual animal back of the pedigree 
don’t ‘‘fill the bill.’”’ 

The wise ones will tell vou that 
the poor individual, if of good par 


entage is a freak, and is 
breed all right even if he 
individual. This is a 


liable to 
isn’t a good 


very good plea 


"HOME 
, STOCK "\ 
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| to make 
the cattle | 
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FOR THE SOUTHEAST. 


rid 
hold water. 
of pure-bred 
is doing any- 
who is working 


when one wants to get 
of his culls, but it won’t 
Just show me a breeder 
cattle, if you can, who 
thing for his breed 
on the principal of pedigree only. 
The thing isn’t being done that way. 
\ll improved breeds of animals have 
been brought to their present 
of excellence by the careful selection 
of individuals and pedigree is only a 
record of what individual animals 
have done, and is no proof of what 
will be accomplished by turning 
about and breeding down hill by the 
selection of sires of inferior indi- 
viduality. 


Get Your 


state 


Pioneer Beef Cows of the 
Profitable Sort. 


Of course there are fancy points 
the buyer of bulls to head pure-bred 
herds must look after that are im- 
matrial in a_ steer-getter, but he 
wants the beef form—the broad 
head and back, the broad and long 
hind-quarter and short leg. TI find 
altogether too many  long-legged, 
ahin-backed, peaked bulls over the 
country, and I am very anxious for 
our people of the Southeast—where 
the cattle industry is yet in its in- 
fancy—to start right so they will not 
have to undo too many mistakes, as 
this cost money and makes men dis- 
gusted with their business. 


The beef cow is certainly coming 


to the Southeast, and it is up to us 
to see that the pioneers are of the 
profitable sort. 


A, L. FRENCH. 


R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


No Trust This Year. 

The price for cottonseed on 
market is something unheard of. 
Ilarmers’ Association, at their recent 
meeting in Little Rock, Ark., and 
Jackson, Miss., set $20 a ton as the 


on Cottonseed 


this 
The 


minimum price. Thirty-five cents a 
bushel is nearer $25 per ton than 
$20. While this seems high, it is 
said to be no more than the actual 
worth of the seed to the mill. The 
fact that this price obtains on this 
market is due to the rivalry between 
the American Cotton Oil Company, 
which has a mill at Charlotte, and 


Oil 
mill here, 
price of oil. 
this 


the Southern Cotton 
which owns the 
the high 
trust on 
Journal. 


Company. 
and also to 
There’s no 


seed year.—Monroe 


What to Do With Surplus Milk. 


A teacher was trying to impress on 
the young minds the various uses of 
milk. She wanted some _ bright 
genius to tell how the farmer fed the 
surplus milk to the pigs. Leading 
up to this, she asked this question: 
“Now, children, after the farmer has 
made all the butter and cheese he 
needs and uses what milk he wants 
for his family, what does he do with 


the milk that still remains?’ One 
little hand waved frantically. The 
teacher smiled and_ said, “Well, 
James?” 

“He pours it back into the cow,” 


piped James. 
panion, 


Woman’s Home Com- 


Every fifteen-cent subscription will 
be stopped promptly January 1st, 
unless we are ordered to continue it 
at $1 a year. Our friends may 
promise all trial subscribers that 
this policy will be squarely executed. 










The BUGGY BUYER 


Who has gained the impression, by listening to dealers’ arguments, that a 


first-class buggy 
how 
The explanation is simple, 


who will carefully consider the cumbersome, 
difference : 


‘‘agency system.’’ Here’s the 


cannot be sold for less than $65.00, will no doubt wonder 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49.00, and guaranteed. 
the truth of which will be apparent to any 


expensive and extortionate 
We build GOLDEN EAGLE 


BUGGIES and sell them direct from our factory to you at a wholesale 


price of $49.00 each. 
catalog and full particulars. 


Name 


ro 





Atlanta, Ga. 
Station 6 


Cut out this advertisement and mail today for 1907 






















5 yr 
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ea) <AND SAVE $25 TO $35 ON A HIGH | 
NY GRADE SOUTHERN STYLE BUGGY 
We positively save you from 30 to 
290 per cent. on Buggies—A postal 
request is all it will cost you to know 
how we do it. 

















NEW FREE ( 
CATALOG 


DESCRIBES AND PRICES OUR 
ELEGANT LINE OF HIGH 
CLASS VEHICLES & HARNESS 


SEND FOR IT. 


STOP paying the extortion levied by dealers an 
buggies, and put this money in your Own pocket.t 
Write us today, and give us a chance to put our 
claims before you. 
won't ask you to buy. 

IMALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept 4 -41S. Forsyth St, Atlanta, Gas 






If we can’t prove them, we 

















—— es; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 

Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
Cane Milis; all modern and up-to- 
date. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON. GEORGIA. 























{ have recently moved into my 
new store, corner Blownt and Martin 
Streets, where I carry the largest com- 
bined stock of Groceries and Agricultural 
Implements ofany touse in the city. I 
bave recently received one car load each 
of Cement, Lime, Tight Hold Plaster, 
Shingles, Galve apized and Painted Reof- 
ing, Wire and Cut Nails, Hog Wire, 
Horse and Mule Shoes, Mowers and 
Kakes, Smoothe and Dise Harrews, Rid- 
ing Cultivators, Grain Drills. Wagons and 
Carts, Flour, Sug»r, Corn, Oats Kran &c. 
‘‘allto see me; 1 will makeit to your tn- 
terest. 


W. A. MYATT, 


No 83 Raleigh and Interrtate Phones. 


large 

















ARE YOU INTERESTED IN FLORIDA ? 

sest opportunities in the United States for 
money making realestate investments. Six 
months subscription to our descriptive maga- 
zine ‘‘Investors Guide” FREE! 
Jacksonvil.e Development Co., 
ville, Fla. 


Jackson- 
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Toa minimum the possibility of 
your crops not yieldiug proper 
returns by using the PLANTERS 
BRAND OF FERTILIZER. It is a 
soil tonic and is bound to have a 
good effect upon your ground. 


We are large manufacturers of 
Fertilizer, and you will find it 


profitable to correspond with us 
about your needs. 
Planters Fertilizer and Phosphate Co., 


CH ARL ESTON,S.C 


“Hidden Name, Friendship, Silk meee 
Envelope and all other kinds of CARDS 
and Premium Articles. Sample Album 


of Finest Cards and Biggest Premium List, all for a 
Sona tame OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHIO, 


When You Go to the Exposition — 
Step with S Oho Wilson, 327-34th Streot 
-ewport News, nearest city to Kx position 
Kooms 60c. to $1 00 per night, 
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OCTOBER IN THE POULTRY YARD. 


Messrs. Editors: October is here 

‘slorious October’’—with its bur- 
den of ripe harvest and the glory of 
its turning leaves. Now is the time 
to gather up these fading and falling 
leaves. Though they seem to be the 
refuse of the year, and many people 
delight to see them go up in smoke, 
yet for the poultry fancier these 
leaves have a value if collected and 
stored away in the dry, for they 
make excellent scratching material 
for the hens when the cold days of 
winter come on. Good are they to 
scatter grain among, to keep the hens 
in g<ood exercise, working as it were 
for a living. The hen that will not 
work should not be allowed to eat, 
for she will not lay. 


Make Your Poultry Comfortable 
These Cool Nights. 


The nights now are cool and the 
chickens need special looking after. 
See that they are not allowed to roost 
on the ground, and that they have 
some more comfortable place to roost 
than in the trees. Chickens should 
not be allowed to learn the habit of 
roosting in the trees at any time of 
the year. One reason is that it is 
detrimental to the chickens, and an 
other is that in due time it will in- 
jure the trees. <A great many farm- 
ers allow their chickens to roost in 
the trees until some morning they go 
out and see the ground, chickens and 
tree covered with snow (does it make 
you shiver?), and then they begin to 
hestir themselves to get their chick- 
ens into winter quarters. Then they 
want to economize space, and _ the 
final result is, that they are unable 
to make their poultry pay during the 
winter months. A great many in- 
herit this idea from their forefathers 
that the poultry-keeping industry is 
2 ~»=«- go-as-you-please thing, and it 
seems hard to get the idea out of 
them. 


Encourage Your Early Pullets. 


The earliest pullets ought to be 
laying now, or soon will be. Encour- 
age them to do so by judicious feed- 








ing, unless you have a select few that 
you wish to exhibit at the Fair and 
desire to have them reach the great- 
est possible size, and be in the finest 
condition at that time. A pullet is 
at her best for show purposes just 
before she begins to lay. She then 
looks neat and trim, her comb red- 
dening, but not overgrown; her 
plumage bright and unsoiled, and her 
eyes sparkling. Now, do all of you 
who have standard-bred poultry send 
a pair or pen to some one, or all, of 
the seven or eight Fairs to be held 
in the State this month. Then you 
who are fortunate enough to capture 
the blue or any other eolor, let’s all 
meet together in January, 1908, at 
Durham, N. C., at the Fifth Annual 
State Poultry Association meet. 

Write Mr. J. S. Jeffrey, Raleigh, N 
C., about this; he will give you all 
information. 


Kill Off Unprofitable Layers. 


Moulting among poultry is now al- 
most general, and the poultryman 
should know something about it and 
act accordingly. Hens, as a rule, do 
not lay when moulting. Some do, 
but stop after they get through in or- 
der to have a rest from the heavy 
drain upon their system. Unless they 
are yearlings, or are exceptionally 
good layers, they should be killed off 
ere the moulting season begins. Do 
the deed before they begin to moult. 
Old hens do not lay well, as a rule. 
and where eggs is the great desid- 
eratum, they should be killed off. A 
late moulter seldom gets down to 
business before the winter is well 
over, whereas one that moults early 
is likely to lay through late fall and 
winter and prove very profitable to 
keep. Hens as they grow old usually 
moult later and later each year, and 
it does not pay to keep them. 

Young stock should also be culled 
this month. There are always some 
that do not come quite up to the 
standard, and now is the time to de- 


| tect their bad qualities. 


UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 








A Plea for the Farmer's Wife. 

Most important of all, I want to 
say a special word on behalf of the 
one who is too often the very hardest 
worked laborer on the farm—the 
farmer’s wife. Reform, like charity, 
while it should not end at home, 
should certainly begin there; and the 
man, whether he lives on a farm or 
in a town, who is anxious to see bet- 
ter social and economic conditions 
prevail through the country at large 
should be exceedingly careful that 
they prevail first as regards his own 
womankind. I emphatically believe 
the really indispensable industry in 
which they should engage is the in- 
dusiry of the home. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course; but exactly as 
the first duty of the normal man is 
the duty of being the home-maker, 
so the first duty of the normal wo- 
man is to be the home-keeper; and 
exactly as no other learning is as 
important for the average man as the 
learning which will teach him how 
to make his livelihood, so no other 
learning is as important for the aver- 
age woman as the learning which 
will make her a good housewife and 
mother. But this does not mean that 
she should be an overworked drudge. 
| have hearty sympathy with the 
movement to better the condition of 








the average tiller of the soil, of the 
average wage-worker, and I have 
an even heartier sympathy and ap- 
plause for the movement which is to 
better the condition of their respec- 
tive wives. There is plenty that is 
hard and rough and disagreeable in 
the necessary work of actual life; 
and under the best circumstances 
and no matter how tender and con- 
siderate the husband, the wife will 
have at least her full share of work 
and worry and anxiety; but if the 
man is worth his salt he will try 
to take as much as possible of the 
burden off the shoulders of his help- 
mate.—From President Roosevelt’s 
speech at Lansing, Mich., May 31, 
1907. 


Trees for Small Lawns. 


IT have been asked to give a list 
of trees of medium size suitable for 
planting on small lots. T would name: 
Cut-leaved birch, mountain ash, pur- 
ple-leaved beech; the flowering crab, 
and cornus florida, or white-flower- 
ed dog-wood. The best evergreens 
for general use are the three spruces. 
Colorado blue, Norway, and hemlock. 
—-From “The Making of a Country 
Home,’’ by Eben FE. Rexford, in the 
Outing Magazine for May. 
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LIFE AND SAYINGS 
It seils very fast, 1,000 agents 
wanted at once, also carry our 
100 page catalogue. $190 per 
month easily made. Ci 


A.N, Jonkins 4 Scott Co., 


Well Drills 


_ For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power | 


Well Augers 
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LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 








SPECIAL RATES 


THE SEABOARD 


NORFOLK, ei dase A - 





Coach Excursion tleke ts at 
sold Tuesdays and Fridays 


3s. 38 and 32 Tuesdays and Fridays. 
(ar service 01 all trairs. 


Coming Week, September 
first class tare plus 25 cents; Ti 
limited to ¢ nse Be Sean r 





Protestant Ep scopal C! 
One tirst class fare plus 25 cents. 
Tickets sold September 
limited to October woth. 
International Con- 


One first class fare 
Tickets sold Sept. Zist to 23th limited 

Vor time-tables, rates or 
in regard to other specinl occasious 
the undersigned. 


Hi. GATTIS, 








is pi ee ID 





The Latest Improved Woodruff Hay Press 

Low step-over, has allt 
‘ HAY PRESS. 
Sold at a reasonable 


> rood features of the oid reliable 
The best press on the market. 
Write for prices and terms 


Woodruff Hardware & Mfg. Co., Winder, Ga. 
eres ‘REDUCED RATES TO JAMES: 


TOWN EXPOSITION. 


The Norfo'k avd Southern Railway an- 
nounce that Coach tickets which heretofore 
have only been sold to Nor/olk and return 
account of James'own Exposition on Tues- 
days, will hereafter, until ferther advised, 
also be on sale each Friday: rrom Golds- 
boro, $3 60: Kinston, $3.60; New Berne, $3.60; 
Washington, $3 25. 

Tickets on sale Tuesday and Fricay of each 
week, limited to seven (7) ways, ine uding 
date of sale. 

R. E. L. BUNCH, H. C. HUDGINS, 

Trattie Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 





SPECIAL RATES 


7 <)> 


Raleigh Acoust Stata Fair 


Oct. 14-19, 1997 
—VIA SEABOARD — 


One first c’ass fare plus 25 cents using rates 
eifective prior to July Ist, 1:07 lus 50 cea's 
for one admission to Grounds, from yotnts in 
North Carotina: From points outside ot 
| North Carolina 5) cents for admission coup» 
to Gr  undis not atded. Children over nve 


acd under tweive half fare. 
9] 


Military Companies and Bands, twerty 
five or moreon one ticket, two cents per mile 
one way distance traveled. 

Jie ets sold October Ilth to 18th inclusive, 





and forenoon trains arriving Raleigh Cciober 
| 


19th; limited October 21st 

Special Trains will be operated from all 
territory on Seaboard whenever necessa y to 
properly handle the businees. 

See tlyers advertising sp: cial service on 


| Wednesday and Thursday 


T ain will be operated “ ed-esday and 
rhursday every 20 minutes Union Pep t o 
Feir Grounds to accomodate tue travel from 
the clty. 

this willbe the best and largest attended 
lair in the history of the Assoviatiun: 

October 15th, Postmasters’ Day. 

October Il6th, Masonie Day. 

October 17th, Bryan Day. 

October 18th, Chiidren’s Day. 

Grand free attractions, Hippodrome and 
Wild West shows. Meeting of Pos! masters 
An d speech by Postmaster General on Tues- 
doy Laying corner st.ne Masonic Temple 
Widine sdny Hon. William Jennings Bryan 
speaks on Thursday. 

for information, see agent +A naaeoes 

t. 8. GAT Ss ear 
ry niet oh, N, by 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 


A Progressive Farmer Representa- 
tive Keeps Our Readers Posted as 


to the Trend of Prices of All 
Farm Products. 
New York, October 5, 1907. 


Potatoes and Vegetables.—There 
good demand for the _ better 
grades of potatoes and some advance 
is to be chronicled, as top grades 
will fetch $2.50 per barrel for Long 
Island, and $2@2.25 for Maine. 
Other sections, $1.80@2, and lower 
quality. The yield in 
the big producing regions of Maine, 
it is said, will be only half an average 
this season, one trouble after another 
has ensued, ending finally with rot. 


is a 


prices as to 


Sweets have met with satisfactory 
request and work out at, for South- 
ern, $1.75@2.25 and up to $2.50 


for Jersey. Onions are in only mod- 
erate supply and sell freely at $2.50 
(74 for white, $2@2.50 for yellow, 
and $1.75@2.25 for red. Cabbage 
is in liberal supply and quoted at 
75¢c.@ $1 per barrel, or $12@15 per 
ton. Green string beans from Balti- 


. a 
more are worth 30@ 60c. per basket, 


as to quality; wax, 35@75c.; Vir- 
ginia wax, half-barrel basket, 35@ 
75e., Cauliflower in good demand at 


75c.@ $1.25 per bushel basket. Corn 
quiet, quoted at 75c.@$1.25 per 100. 


Lima beans, per bag, 35@75e. for 
‘“notato,” and 25@ 40c. for flat. Tur- 
nips—rutabagas—per barrel, $1@ 
1.25. Tomatoes are very often of 


wretched quality, but if the stock is 
fine it will fetch 60@ 80c. per box.; 


ordinary, 25@50c. Beets are worth 
$1@1.25 per 100 bunches and ecar- 


rots practically the same; both dull. 
Egg plant, 75¢c.@$1.25 per barrel. 
Squash, weak; rather early for this 


article to be in much request; work- 
ing out at 75c.@$1.25 per barrel 


for marrow and the same for yellow 

crookneck. Spinach, per barrel, 50 

@ 75e. Okra, $1@1.50 per box. 
Green Fruits and Melons.—Apples 


are in good demand for the _ top 
grades. Hand-picked, per double- 
head barrels, $3@5; Duchess, $3@ 
4.50, and same for Snow. Twenty- 
ounce, $2.50@3.50; Greenings, $2@ 
3.25, and other varieties at about 
this level. Pears steady and sell 


readily at $5@7 per barrel for seck- 
el; $6@S8 for Bartletts, $3@5 for 
Sheldon. Plums dull at 20@35c. 
per 8-pound basket; grapes plenty, 
and working out at 40@60c. per 
case. Cranberries firm and selling 
at $5.50@7 per barrel or even more 
for very fancy. Muskmelons, 75c.@ 
$2.50 per standard crate. Water- 
melons, $50@$150 per carload. 

Butter continues to ‘“‘keep a-riz- 
in’’’ and special creamery is now 
held at 30%c.; extras, 30c.; firsts, 
28@30c. Western factory, 23 @ 24e. 
and for process, 23@26%c., the lat- 
ter for special grades. Outlook gen- 
erally favors the seller. 


Eggs.—Not only do we talk about 


the old story of the goose that laid 
a golden egg, but we might also say 
that every up-to-date hen is doing 
something in this line, as what are 


known as near-by stock is quoted at 
Some day we will see big 
headlines in our yellow journals to 
this effect: ‘“‘Rumored purchase by 
Andrew Carnegie of nine 
“Tremendous transaction: 


33 @ 35c. 


eggs;’ 


combina- 


tion of millionaires buys a whole 
crate of eggs.” Western stock, 24 
@25%e. Refrigerator stock moves 


slowly and holders are trying hard 


to work off 
Grain.—W heat 


20@21%e. 
is firm, very firm, 


holdings et 


owing to huge export orders, and 
the situation generally favors the 
seller. At the close Dec. is quoted 
at $1.11, against 825¢c. last year. 
Where will it end? Dec. corn closed 
at 70c., against 521%4c. last year. 
Oats, 53c. for No. 2 mixed, track. 
Flour has shown further advance, 


spring wheat patents selling at $5.20 
@6.20 per barrel. 

Hay.—Timothy has advanced $1 a 
ton during the week and is now 
worth $21@22 in 100-pound bales 
for prime stock, and $20@20.50 for 


No. 1. Clover, $17@18@19 per 
ton, as to grade. Straw, per ton, 


$11@12 
bales. 
Cotton 


for long rye in 100-pound 
slightly lower. 
uplands, 11.55c¢., against 
year ago. Middling Gulf, 
against 10.80c. last season. 


Middling 
10.55¢e. a 
11.80ce., 


ee Fae A 
Richmond Tobacco Market. 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 7, 1907. 
Tobacco—Dark Fired: Market 
continues firm at unchanged prices. 
Receipts and offerings very light. 
New primings continue in active de- 
mand. Brights: market continues 
quiet but very firm at quotations; 
receipts fair. Sun-cured: market 
continues active at unchanged 
prices; receipts very light. New 
primings in active demand. 
Note—until further notice auction 
sales of sun-cured tobacco will only 
be held on Friday of each week. 


Bright 
Wrappers. Fillers. 


















Common..-.--.---..------ ]124@15 |8 @9 
calla --------- |15 @22%) 9 @10 

EE ncccepianinniin -- (2 @40 |11 @13 
Cutters. Smokers. 

Common ....... \10 @12 |9 @10 
Medium... 113 @14 |10 @l1 
Good - -- 14 @224%11 @13 





Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 











6 @9 | 4%@ 5% 

8 @10 | 5%@ 6% 
Good |10 @12 | 64@10 
0 EEE 12 @40 





Primings, 2% and 5'4 





Petersburg Peanuts. 
Petersburg, Va., October 7, 1907. 


Spanish, per bushel__-__-.---_.____ 1 35 

lM 44 ® 4% 
at machine picked __- 3 @ 3% 
* shelling stock_________ 24a 3 





Raleigh Cotton. 
Raleigh, October 7, 1907. 
Cotton, goo0d______- nye iy 


Baltimore Provisions. 
Baltimore, Md., October 7, 1207. 


Flour— Winter patent ---- $1 65 @$ 70 
“6 Spring patents_______--- 515 @ 6 50 
W heat, Spot ecntract ___- 1 03"4@ 1 04 
Southern by sample _____ 909 @ 96 
Corn—Southern white as TWwa 70% 4 
Oats—No. 2, mixed_----- : 53 @ 58h, 
Rye—No 2 1a we 82 « 81 
“utter—Fancy imitation_____- 24@ BD 
Butter—Fancy creamery--- sk 32 
Butter—Store packed--- 3 18 wm 20 
Kgzs—Fresh - 24 @ Bb 
‘*heese.._._- SSEat M4Y%@ 154% 
Sugar—Fine granulated_____- > 10 
Sugar—Coarse granulated -.... 5 10 





Richmond Produce Market. 
Richmond, Va., October 7, 1907. 


Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 







EGGS. 
Crates, nearby fresh laid___-_--- 23 
> 


Crates, from other sections-__---_- 2 @ 2B 
Guinea a ia doores 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 





4 pples, fancy, cloth cov'd bbl., 33 00 @ 35 
Apples, choice per barrel___---- 250 @ 27% 
Pears, fancy, per barrel -....... 400 @ 8 00 
Pe So 224 @ 350 
Blackeye Peas, per bushel . 20 @ 2% 
Beans, Navy, No.1 white__--.. 185 @ 195 
Common to choice, per bus. 150 @ 1 80 
Potatoes, choice. per barrel__.. 200 @ 225 
Tomatoes, fancy, per carrier .. 76 @ 1H 
Cabbage, Virginia, crate__.__... 200 @ 12% 
Celery, fancy large, per bunch- 60 @ 65 
Choice, per bunch-_-_-_-------- 40 @ 50 


Clay Peas - 

























HAY 
Timothy 19 00 @ 22 00 
Light Clover, mixed -........... 17 00 @ 17 & 
OlOVOl, TRIRGG cccsasncmnnemeine 17 OD 
CORNMEAL. 
City, sacked 7715@ 80 
Country, bolted, sacked-_....... 75 
MILL-FEED. 
Shipstuff, ton, winter__......... 27 00 
Bran, winter 26 00 
Shipstuff, spring-............... 26 50 
Bran 25 50 
WOOL. 

Tub-washed, free of burrs....-. 30 @ 31 
Unwashed, free of burrs is 24 
Merino, unwashed-_-_- ile 17 @ 18 
Burry, 2 @ 8c. per lb. 1 

BACON. 
Hams, small, new ......--..... 17 @ 18 
Sides, smoked --__----__ “ 122 @ 13 
Shoulders, smoked --....--..... 11 @ 12 

STRAW. 
Compressed 800 @ 850 
Loose-pressed, large bales.t.tt»00@ 9650 





President and King Wire Con- 
gratulations. 

The greatest Rifle Match held 
since 1903 was shot at Ottawa, Can- 
uda, on September 7th. The Ameri- 
can team consisting of eight shoot- 
ers, won the Palma _ International 
Trophy Match, which was open to 
the military teams of the world, and 
was contested by the best army shots 


from England, Canada, Australia, 
and the United States. 
The company which furnished 


cartridges for the winning team re- 
ceived the following telegram: 
“Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Broadway, New York City: 
“The victory of the American Rifle 
Team in the Palma _ International 
Match, at Rockliffe, is due in large 
measure to the excellent quality of 
the ammunition supplied by you, 
giving our marksmen perfect confi- 
dence and the opportunity to make 
record scores. 
“N. B. THURSTON, 
“Capt. American Rifle Team.”’ 
President Roosevelt gave the win- 
ning team a reception and King 
Edward telegraphed congratulations. 
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FARMERS !! 
Try This Roofing for Your Buildings! 





The above are types of Roofing scientifi- 
cally made from NATURAL ASPHALT and 
LONG WOOLEN FELT. They are more 
attractive in appearance,—cheaper than 


shingles, tin, corrugated iron, tar and 
gravel, etc., and without repairs will last 
longe 


r. 
Don’t be satisfied with something “Just as 
good.” If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct. We willsell youin any quan- 
ity, freight paid to your Railroad Station, 
at the following prices: 
* KLECTROID” (Hard Rubber Finish) 1 ply 
$1.85; 2 ply $2.20; 3 ply $2.60 per square. 
“ACME” (Flint Coated Both sides) 1 ply 
$1.95; 2 ply #2 30; 3 ply $2.70 per square. 
“UNIVERSAL” (Gravel Surface) $290 per 
square; one weight only—about 135 lbs. per 
square. 
Suflicient large-headed Galvanized Nalls, 
Liquid cement, and full printed directions 
for laying, packed-in the core of each roll. 
*YOU CAN PUT IT ON,” 
Write for Descriptive Catalog “GQ” 
ples free for the asking. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C, 
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ANDRAE GIANT TELEPHONES 
On One Year’s Trial 
The kind that ring even when ot hers have 
receivers down. Made especially for 
heavy farm work and used by farmers 
everywhere Write today for catalogue 
and prices. JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS 
CO., 128 Second St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lands for Sale! 


We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
wellimproyed, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
in this and adjoining Counties, which we 
wish to get settled up with thrifty white 
farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 50 
to 1,000 acres at from $10.00 to §30.00 per acre, 
according to locations and improvement. 
One-Fourth Cash, balance in three to five 
years at & interest. 

For further information, address 











J. Pope Brown, 
J. L. Anderson, Jr., 


Hawkinsville, . “ Georgia. 


IFENGE tisao2°=* 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
actory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
and poultry fence. Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 

x iz Winchester, Indiana 





- 





Bo. 





COIL SPRING FENCE] 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 

; Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
\/ en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest f 
turers prices on 30 Days Free 



















































































as are Trial, freight prepaid. 100 page 
\./—f \, Catalogue and price-list free. 
= KITSELMAN BROS. 

WAFS Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 





a ijt é 
RUBBER 
{ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


4 WE MAKE ANYTHING,-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
4 LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
4 STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write For PRICES 
4 ‘fyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps > 
{ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. , 
{ (Pioneer Stamp House of the South. * ) 
\ +-P. 0.Box 34 ~+~+~~+~w~-+~ ATLANTA, GA.’ 























SPECIAL RATES 


—VIiA— 


SOUTHERN 


#5.05—Raleigh to Richmond, Va., account 
State Fair and Richmond Horse Show, dates 
of sale Oct. 4 to12th inclusive Final limlt Oct. 
14th. 

$3.40—Raleigh to Greensboro, N. C., and re- 
turn, account Central Carolina Fair, ticket 
includes one 50cent admission tothe Fair. 
Dates of sale Oct. 14 to 17th inclusive and 
morningtrain of 18th. Final limit Oct. 21st, 
$38.00—Raleigh to Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and return, account Farmers’ National Con- 
gress, dates of sale Oct’ 15, 16and 17. Final 
limit Oct. 31st. 

$18.10—Raleigh to Birmingham, Ala. and 
return, account International League of 
Press Clubs. dates of sale Oct. 19 and 20th. 
Final limit Oct 27th. 

Proportionately low rates from all other 
stations. For any further information, call 


on or address, 
W. H. McGlamery, 
Pass. & Tkt. Agt., 
Raleigh, N. Cc. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 








POULTRY—LIVE. 

‘Turkeys eee e--- 124@ 16 
Chickens, spring, large lb. —_- 17 @ 18 
Chickens, small - ee 18. @ WW 
Hens. . = it @ 12 
Ducks, large een Ik @ 13 
Guineas, each i catch: . ae 

Geese, each canealaieated mm a2 Se 

BUTTER. 

Choice family packed, per Ib. - 2 @ Ww 
Choice dairy packed__...-..-..-. 22 @ 2% 
Choice store packed ~__.---_--- 20 @ 22 








Also Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster,etc. 


this paper. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Better Seed Bed for Your Field Crops. 


Knapp Sets Forth the F 
the Foundation of 


pr. S. A. 


Messrs. Editors: Every farmer 
understands the soil conditions nec- 
essary for a successful truck patch or 
garden, which are in the main as 
follows, to-wit: Deep breaking (plow- 
ing)—-soil thoroughly pulverized— 
plenty of humus, vegetable mould, or 


parn-yard manure, and good drain- 
age. These conditions are just as 


essential for profitable field crops as 
for the garden. 
Deep Breaking in the Fall. 

The deep breaking for field crops 
should be done in the Fall, and 
should not be less than eight inches 
deep. Ultimately the progressive 
Southern farmer will try to average 
ten to twelve inches. 

The objection is urged that to 
turn up so much poor soil at once 
will ruin the land. It is not pro- 
posed to turn it up until it has been 
aired a few years. The way is to 
use &2 common turning plow run at 
the usual depth; then in the same 
furrow run a second plow, a trifle 
narrower, just behind the first plow, 
using another mule or span of mules. 
If the first plow cuts four inches 
deep, the second should cut four 
more, making eight in all. If the 
land will permit, cross-plow four 
inches deep thirty days later; then 
harrow. In dry sections the harrow 
should always follow the plow. Of 
course cross-plowing is not admissi- 
ble where ridge cultivation must be 
followed. 

A better method than the double 
plowing above described is to use 
a sub-soil plow or a dise plow, as 
neither of these implements throws 
any sub-soil to the surface. The disc 
plow is more economical, because it 
does the surface and sub-soil stirring 
with one implement. 

Value of Pulverizing Thoroughly. 

A thoroughly pulverized seed bed 
is a long way towards a good crop. 
On heavy soils the roller and disc 
harrow are almost indispensable to 
crush the clods and pulverize the 
soil. If this is done four or five 
inches deep, so that the young plant 
can get a good start, with reason- 
able after-care, the crop is assured. 
A clod is like unplowed land—it 
holds little moisture and_ yields 
scarcely any plant food. The best 
seed has little chance in a _ poorly 
prepared seed bed. A finely pulver- 
ized soil aids germination, increases 
the amount of plant food available, 
stores more moisture and is more 
readily penetrated by the air and the 
rays of the sun. Even granite rock, 
if thoroughly pulverized, will sup- 
port vegetation. 

Feed the Soil With Humus. 

A third requisite of good prepara- 
tion of the soil is to have plenty of 
vegetable matter in it. This is gen- 
erally secured by turning under cow- 
peas, or green crops of any kind, or 
using leaf mould or barn-yard ma- 
nure. Vegetable matter makes a soil 
porous, friable, easily worked, re- 
sistant of drouths. This vegetable 
matter called humus, absorbs and 
retains the food prepared in the soil 
by the action of the air and heat, 
and gives it off to the plants as re- 
quired. It warms the soil, adding 
frequently several degrees of heat, 
and it facilitates the condensation 
of moisture from the atmosphere in 
dry periods. More vegetable matter 
is especially important where the 
texture is so fine as to prevent the 
free circulation of water, and water 
stands upon the surface or in the 
s0il so long that it is an injury to 
plants, 

Look After Drainage. 

One of the most essential require- 

ments for success in the production 


our Great Essentials Which 
Bigger Crop Yields. 


Lie at 


of field crops is drainage. Our soils 
are mainly of a close texture and re- 
quire plenty of open ditches to carry 
off the surface water and the surplus 
soil water. Frequently the plant food 
isvitiated and the soil kept cold and 
closed to the action of the air by 
the standing water in it. Whenever 
2 freshly dug post hole readily fills 
with water until it stands within six 
inches or even a foot of the surface, 
there is too much water in the soil. 
Field ditches for drainage should 
not be less than two feet deep, and 
should have a good outlet. 

Write in capital letters where you 


can see it every day he following: 
1. Deep fall plowing properly 
done; 


” 


2. Soil thoroughly pulverized; 

3. Abundance of vegetable mould; 

4. Complete drainage of tilled 
fields. 

These four things lie at the foun- 
dation of better crop yields. 

S. A. KNAPP, 

Special Agent in Charge of Farmers’ 

Co-operative Demonstration Work, 

Lake Charles, La. 





Our fifteen-cent offer—tell your 
friends about it. 
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Ld es 
Berkshire Pigs 
From the ‘best large English and imported 
bloods, sires and dams—all registered. 


Oak Ridge Farm, -- Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Buff Plymouth Rocks. 


I have twenty-five very fine Cockerels, and 
fifty Pullets that are very fine. I will sell 
cheap. I also have some very fine show birds 
forsale. Write your wants. 

GOLDEN PLUME POULTRY FARM, 
W. W. BROWN, Proprietor, 
Burlington, | pos 








Pure Duroc Jersey Hogs. 


Bk. A. Whitaker & Co., Bell Buckle, Tenn., 
reliable, for twenty years breeders of fancy 
Duroc Jersey Hogs, have something nice to 
offer in a rich cherry-red pig 4 to 10 months 
old. Gilts bred and boars ready for service. 
Write and get their prices, reasonable, be- 
aes purchasing elsewhere. They will do 
right. 





River Side 
Stock Farm 





Berkshire 
Pigs from fine 
registered 
stock. Prices 
$5. to $10.00. 


L. M. COOPER 
Autryville, N. C. 








5 FOR SALE 
Fine Red Polled Bull 


Fulcaster Seed Wheat. 
Seed Rye, 

Also Arctic Grass seed—makes splendid 
hay; seeded in Fali, off in Spring time for 
corn crop. J.O. HARDIE, 

Brown Summit, N. C. 
We have six pure bred Poland China boar 
pigs—fine ones—correct in type, sired 
by ason of the St. Louis champion and out 
of good registered dams. The pigs are eight 
to ten weeks old, well grown, and are cheap 
at $8.00 each, unregistered. Here is the chance 

to get a first class stock hog cheap. 
A. L. FRENCH, 
Byrdville, Va. 


DANDY GEM BERKSHIRES, 

For sale some extra good Berkshires, sired 
by Dandy Gem 82300, and Polegate Master 
98755. The pigs are well grown for age and 
out of good dams. The price and quality will 
suit buyers. Address G. A. RIGGS, Apex, N.C. 











SHOW HERD—Acct. of mgr. being disabl- 
ed. RED CLOU D—Ist 2-year old, Ohio and 
Virginia State, 06. RUBERTRESS—Out of 
World's Champion Ruberta a sweepstakes 
herself. NOMINEES B. CHRISTMAS—A 
neat stylish 2-year old. WHITEHALL 
COUNTESS—A prize calf on circuit, weight 
826 lbs at9 mo. FAMES GEM of improved 
tubercular tested stock will be priced; worth 
the money. BURKE’S GARDEN CATTLE 
CO., Tazewell, Va. 
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READERS who wish to buy improved stock should write these advertisers. 


BRE#DERS who wish to sell improved stock should join these advertisers. 








Red Polled Cattle. 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the sreatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAmM’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


Top Notch Bulls ready for service. Calves 
of both sexes of choice breeding and individ- 
uality. Females not akin to bulls. Visitors 
welcomed. Write us your wants. 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 











EQQS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


- Hightide 











Our great imported boar has sired about 
20 pigs out of the very best sows in the 
herd. His grandsire was Faithful Com- 
mons and his great grandsire Loyal 
Berks two of the grandest boars ofall 
England. These pigs will be ready to ship 
in 6 or 8 weeks and should be very fine. 
We have pigs by our other boars as good 
asthe best. Order before they are pick- 
ed over. - a 3 <2 2 


Nothing but pure bred, registered 
pigs are on the farm. 


Headquarters for Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


SUNNYSIDE FARMS, 
W. R Walker, Owner, Union, S. C. 





Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 
well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 
also Imported Black Span- 
ish Jacks, selected by me 

ersonally from the best 

reed of Jacks in Spain. 
We furnish a certificate of 
pedigree with each impor- 
Come to see me or write for prices. 
lease you. Joe KE. Wright, Junction 


ted Jack. 
I can 
City, Ky. 





CHOICE LOT BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From best imported Strains of Show Yard 
Champions. Such as Danesfield Huntress 
and Royal Carlisle. Mention this paper when 


writing. 
JOHN C. FOWKE, 
Baidock, Ss. Cc. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 16 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.0. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, Weat Durham, N.C. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 

Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,8. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 











Sunny Home Farm 








Headquarters in the South for 
best strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the 
best. Write 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Koosters, and large laying 
Hens, apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens. 


MRS. G@ W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, + > > Virginia. 


Essex Hogs, Southdown 
heep, 


and pure bred Angus Cattle. I am clos- 
ing out Cheap all of my Stock. Havea 
number of pigs, brood sows and boars on 
hand. Write if you mean business. 


L. G Jones, - + Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. EK. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 








Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 





BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 668300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














Single Comb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 
Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Also Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., ‘23'S? Haley, Tenn. 


Box &, 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 


8S C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 


Smith Bros., ‘iox'$:’ Haley, Tenn. 


Box 34, 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 








Some Excellent Pigs 


OF BOTH SEXES 


Six months old, by a grandson of Imp. Lus- 
tres Bachelor, out of sows of Biltmore blood, 
Price $10 each. 
R. J. HANCOCK & SON, 
* Ellerslie,’’ Charlottesville, Va. 


200 PULLETS. 


S. C. White Leghorns of our Heavy 
Laying Strain, at $1.00 each. A few 
cockerels ond cocks at $1.00 to $2.50 
each, for immediate delivery only. 
STRATHEDEN POULTRY FARM, 

EMBKO, N. C. 
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Honesty, 


No better tobaccos 
Manufactured by 
Winston-S 
NOT IN A 









Clears 8 twoacre circle with one 
trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. 
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~ MILNE HFG. 
@78 28th St., 





Yooper Bros., 


Catalogue free. 


BAILEY 
salem, N. C. 


Pulls Stumps o or - Standing Trees. 





COMBINATION < STUMP PULLER, 


Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. 
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OLD-TIMER KND 


is the land mark of 


and who 


for over thirty 
years have pro- 
duced chewing 
tobaccos of un- 
questioned merit 


made than those 
Broruers, 


TRUST. 











stumps, 
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palate Ire pers ee 


Raleigh, N. C. 


We pay the freight. 





To 


Messrs. Editors: Let me say a 
word, by way of approval and hearty 
commendation of Mr. French’s letter 
in the The Progressive Farmer of 
August 29th, in which he certainly 
struck the key-note to a more ration- 


al system of handling our hilly 
lands. I thank him for his article, 
for I have long wished to see the 
error of despoiling our hills assailed 
just as Mr. French has done, and 
the true remedy so clearly pointed 
out. 


One of the Gravest Questions of the 
Piedmont To-day. 

Born and reared on a hilly farm, 
and having spent nearly 40 years on 
my own responsibility cultivating the 
same, I cannot refrain from adding 
a bit of my experience and observa- 
tion; for I believe that one of the 
gravest questions of the day to the 


Piedmont section is, ‘‘How are you 
treating your hills?” It really ap- 
pears to resolve itself into a moral 
question, as well, viz: Has man a 
right to so mistreat land that it is 
made harder for posterity to live? 
Was not gandfather Adam, when 


placed in the Garden of Eden, obli- 
gated “to dress it and to keep it’? 
And does not a like obligation rest 
on us now in charge? But ‘‘man 
has sought out many inventions,”’’ 
and divers of his deeds and practices 
do not accord with Nature’s laws; 
and he inevitably reaps the conse- 
quences. Forty and fifty years ago 
not much of our hill-sides were 
cleared for the plow and hoe; our 
streams were then comparatively 
clear of sand; corn and hay were 
raised in abundance on our lowlands 
along the streams. Good bottom 
land was then valued at five times 
the price of good upland per acre 
on the same farms. 

But to-day? If Rip Van Winkle 
were now to wake up and _ look 
around the haunts of his native 
heath, I guess he couldn’t risk an- 
other 45 years’ nap until he en- 
deavored to institute some _ better 
plans and saner methods. Timber 
well-nigh stripped from the hills; a 
large proportion of them in clean 
culture crops, and mostly handled 
in such way.as to help the sand and 
soil down into the beds of the water 


How 
the Problem of 
The article by Mr. French to which 
Mr. refers treated of the 
economic improvement of our soils 
tillage, by legumes, by feeding 
and by the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers. The concluding 
portion of Mr. French’s article, which 
relates to the preservation of rough 
and hilly lands, we re-print here for 
the sake of the light it throws upon 
Mr. Goodman’s letter. Said Mr. 
French: 


Goodman 


by 


live stock, 


There is a large amount of the 
Piedmont and mountain sections of 
our territory that can never be im- 
proved by any of the above methods, 
[cultivation, ete.], being so broken 
and steep that any method of plowing 
and working is out of the question. 
It amounts simply to land murder to 
attempt any sort of working this class 
of land, and yet we dislike to see this 
naturally strong soil growing brush 
that will never grow into anything 
profitable. While in Western North 
Carolina last fall the writer saw 
thousands of acres of wasted hill- 
sides where attempts had been made 








Redeem the Bottom Lands, a Start 
Where the First Big Mistakes 








Mistakes of Fifty Years to Be Remedied., 


Should be Made on the Hills 
Were Made. 


courses, which have filled up more 
and more, from year to year, as the 
process goes on, If the past 45 years 
of this kind of work has driven the 
plow from the low lands, and the oc- 
sional spots only, are utilized as pas- 
tures and meadows (and this is no 
overdrawn picture), we ask to be ex- 
cused from contemplating what con- 
dition (without a change for better), 
forty-five years will bring when the 


virgin soil shall have gone from the 
hills to the hollows, and both are 
ruined. 


What Shall We Do? 


The conditions 
matters little who are 
What shall we do? 
French’s article again. 
one say, ‘“‘We have 
our streams We ever 
out.’ 


and it 
to blame. 
Read Mr. 
I hear some 
all the fall in 
had; ditch ’em 


are on us, 


Don’t you know it takes more fall 
to run sand out of a ditch than to 
run water? Do you know there are 
streams with 15 to 35 feet fall to 
the mile (in hilly, sandy, cultivated 
regions), and their channels almost 
always clogged with sand? Do you 
know that the Illinois River runs 
250 miles with only 28 feet fall, 
and remains a river? Take these pic- 
tures and hang them side by side 
and study them out as an aid to the 
solution of this problem. 


Drain the Bottoms by Starting on the 
Hills. 


To save this Piedmont country—to 
reclaim its hills and redeem its bot- 
toms--wWe must begin on our hill-tops 
and hill-sides, where we made our 
fatal mistakes, and stop that sand 
and soil,—retain it where it should 
remain, utilize it there as best we can 
in small grain, grass, clover, stock, 


and so on. In a few years nature 
will come to our relief in clearing 


the channels of our streams, and we 
can soon go back to our lowlands for 
corn and hay. ° 

But enough of the dark side. I 
believe that better methods are com- 
ing, and not far hence. At some 
future time I may give the reasons 
for my faith. 

JNO. K. 
Rowan Co., N. C. 


GOODMAN. 


Where Tillage i: is Land-Murder. 


One Farmer Called an Old-Time Enemy to His Rescue and Solved 


Saving His Hills. 


to cultivate these rough lands, and 
mile after mile of them came to view 
from the car window, then all at 
once on Mr. Cannon’s farm we saw 
the problem solved. A great moun- 
tain of a hill appeared covered with 
the most beautiful green to the very 
summit, not a break anywhere, and 
this green we found, upon closer in- 
spection, to be simple old-fashioned 
grass, and eating this grass were cat- 
tle and hogs—and I don’t know but 
sheep—fat and contented. The far- 
mer had found the proper for 
his rough land. 


use 


Would Make Better Labor, 


Messrs. Editors: IT have often 
thought that if more of the tenant 
farmers, especially negro farmers, 
were to read your paper our farm 
labor would be more reliable than 
it ig, A, T.-C. 

Cabarrus Co., 


told your neighbors, 
friends and relatives about our 
cent offer? Make a clean sweep 
now. Leave nobody out of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family. 


Have you 
15- 
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OUR | | Make Plowing Easy 
YOUNG IN CHESTER Uns i ein 
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A Poser. 


I know a boy who don’t believe 
He never saw one anywhere 


And then I ast him if he’d seen the coast of Afrikee 


Except when he was studyin’ 


I ast him if he’d ever seen old Greenland’s icy cap 
Except when he was lookin’ for the North Pole on the map? 
I ast him if he’d ever seen great Gen’ral Washin’ton 


Iixcept in books that told him 


And when I got through asking 
He said he “‘thought ’twas goin ’to rain,’ 


Some Autumn 


There is a tendency among Bob} 
Whites toward local migration. In} 
Virginia and Maryland particularly, | 
they leave their summer homes on | 
the approach of winter and congre- | 
gate near the large water courses. 

The habit of the bird during the} 
hunting season is to move about most 
actively and feed in the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon. The best 
shooting is to be had the hour before 
sunset, in the place where the birds 
have decided to spend the night. 
They roost on the ground, forming 
a solid ring, with tails in and heads 
out. 

The Bob White as an ally of the 
farmers is chiefly valuable as a de- 
stroyer of weed seeds. Prof. Judd 
made an estimate of what the Bob 
White would accomplish in this line 
for the farmers of the two States of 
Virginia and North Carolina fron: 
the beginning of September to the 
end of April. 

He allowed four Bob Whites to 
each square mile of land, which is a 
low estimate, and would give 354,- 
820 in the two States. The crop of 
each bird holds half an ounce of seed 
and is filled twice a day. 

Since at each of the two daily 
meals weed seeds constitute at least 
half the contents of the crop, a half 
ounce daily is thus consumed by each 
bird, and on this basis the total con- 
sumption of seed in the two States 
covering the period mentioned would 
amount to 1,341 tons. A similar cal- 
culation shows that 340 tons of de- 
structive insects would be consumed 
by the birds in the same period. The 
Bob White eats the Rocky Mountain 
locust, the chinch bug, the potato 
beetle, the cotton boll weevil and cot- 
ton worms and army worms. 

Prof. Judd estimated that with 
proper management some farms of 
from 500 to 1,000 acres would yield 
a better revenue from the raising of 
Bob Whites for the market than 
from poultry growing. In North 
Carolina many farms yield a regular 
income by this industry. 

The shooting rights are leased to 
sportsmen who pay considerable 


Habits of Bob White. 


in fairies, ’cause he said 
except in books he’d read; 


his book on joggraphy? 


what G. W. had done? 

him more questions similar 

>’ and ran home to his Mar. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. 


soul, more new life to tired humanity 
than nearly all other American game 
combined.’’ Prof. Judd said that the 
pursuit of many kinds of game is 
possible only in the distant wilder- 
ness, Where traveling is difficult and 
the exposure incident to the sport 
may be dangerous to health; but the 
pursuit of Bob White belongs to the 
open, accessible country, and is not 
too severe for men accustomed to a 
sedentary life. 

To the thousands of such men 
quail hunting is the yearly means 
of restoration and results in a direct 
benefit to the community, though 
one not readily computed in money 
value. At a conservative estimate, 
between 300,000 and 400,000 sports- 
men go out of the cities every fall 
to hunt Bob White, which means a 
large expenditure of money, much 
of which goes to farmers who hold 
shooting land. 


How Many Can You Answer Off- 
Hand? 

Why is a darkey with ‘no hair on 
the top of his head’”’ like a rejected 
candidate for a club? Because he is 
a black bald individual. 

Why is a lady who has bought a 
sable cape at half-price like an of- 
ficer absent on leave? Because she’s 


zot her fur low. 
Why is the letter ‘‘o’” the most 
charitable letter? Because it is 


found oftener than any other in ‘‘do- 
ing good.” 

What is’ the difference 
perseverance and obstinacy? 
a strong will and _ the 
strong won’t. 

On what key does a boy pitch his 
crying? The key of A minor. 

What did Maud Muller say to her 
babe when it cried for a baked bean? 


between 
One is 
other is a 


“It might have been” (bean). 
Whose airs does a frequently re- 


pulsed mosquito sing? Those of Of- 
fenbach (often back). 
When a man loses a 
what does he next 
courser (coarser). 
Why is a heifer not so high as a 
>? Because it is a little lower. 


fine horse, 
procure? A 





sums for the privilege. In some 
places in Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina sportsmen pay from 
five to twenty-five cents for 
bird shot. 


Millions of dollars can be realized | 


by the proper management of the 
quail crop of the United States. No 
game is so much sought for in the 
market as quail. 

“The writer,’’ says Professor Judd, 
“knows of a single dealer in Wash- 


ington who in 1902 sold 100,000 
quail. The present price is $3 to $5 
a dozen, yet Audubon tells us that 


in 1810 the birds could be bought for 
twelve cents a dozen and in 1851 for 
fifty cents a dozen. 

T. S. Van Dyke, the author, says: 
“Dear little Bob White has brought 
more rest to the business wearied 


every | 


OW! 

Why do the conundrums of the 
lautocrat of the breakfast-table wear 
|well? Because they are made of 
|!iolmes-pun (homespun) material. 
\When the day breaks, does it break 
Yes; into min- 


j into small pieces? 
lute particles. 

What are the best drops for loss 
of appetite? Drop a meal or two. 

Why is it an imposture for a mon- 
key to beg pennies? he is 
four-handed 


Because 
(fore-handed). 
What is the difference between the 
man that opens the mails and a min- 
ister who is being ordained? One is 
postmaster and the other most pas- 
tor. 
Where shall a farmer send his son 
who has imperfectly hoed two 
dens? To Rehoboth (re-hoe 





both). 
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Shotgun Shells 
‘sLeader’’and‘*Repeater’’and 


Repeating Shotguns 


make a killing combina- 
tion for field,fowl or trap 
shooting. Nosmokeless 
powder shells enjoy such 
a reputation for uniform- 
ity of loading and strong 
shooting qualities as 
“Leader” and “Repeater” 
brands do, and no 
shotgun made shoots 
harder or better than 
the Winchester. 





THEY ARE MADE FOR EACH OTHER 














INSURE YOUR HEALTH | 
Eee AND COMFORT 
on stormy days 
by wearing a 
\ AOWER Ss 3 

ate! 
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Guaranteed 
Waterproof 











| WE DO ALLs#¢ PRINTING FOR 


NEWSPAPERS 


—INCLUDING — 


BIBLICAL RECORDER 
RALEIGH CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
THE MERCHANTS JOURNAL™, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
AND CAN DO OTHERS ALSO. 
ALL KINDS OF JOB PRINTING. TRY Us. 
MUTUAL PuB.CO., RALEIGH, N.C. 
















ow 
Trucks. 


This truck will fitany beam, 
right or left, one or two horse, 
wood or steel plow. A boy can 
handle it with ease, most of the 
time without his hand on the & 
plow. Regulates perfectly 
depth and width of furrow. Will balance plow in 
hard, dry, stonysoil, and save a third of draft on 
horses. The plowman does not need to hold plow 
handles. Works perfectly in tall grass or weeds, 
turning them completely under. Thousands in use, 
If it does not do all of these things, you can 
send it back and we will not only return your 
money but pay the freight both ways. 


Write for our booklet ‘Progress in Plowing.’ Agents wanted 
everywhere. Retail price $5. Get special agents proposition. 


Wonder Plow Co.,109Factory St., St. Clair, Mich, 








CATAL SENT ON 


All the latest improved GUNS, FISHING TACKLE and 
SPORTING GOODS. Wecarry the largest line in the South. 
See our prices. BOURNE & BOND, 359 Market, Louisville, Ky: 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 
you the proof—statements from business men. 
EARN BY MAIL or AT one of 
DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE. 
28 Colleges in 16 States. 70,000 atudents. 
aO0o0, el capital. 18 years* success. 
For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres’t. 


Raleigh, Columbia. 





Atlanta or Knoxville. 





ROYAL 2-HORSE DISC PLOWS 


Were new and 
different, but 
they made good. 
All seeing them 
want them. 
Write for free 
booklet, “‘Dise 
Plowsand Royal 
Dise Plows.” Tells about Disc Plows of 
all kinds and descriptions. 
tt ga Impl nt & Manf’g Co., 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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(Patented October 15, 1906.) 
Solves the problem of curing pea vine, 


alfalfa or other hay, almost regardless of 
weather conditions, as the racks give interior 
ventiation, and keep hay from touching 





} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ground, thereby causing it to cure out nicely 
wren other methods tail. On? handling 
completes the work, and the hay is safe. 
For prices and circular giving full particulars 
address 


+. &. SELL, 


BURKEVILLE, VA. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY. 


Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. 


“THE ROUND STEPS BANK.” 





CHAS. E. JOHNSON, 
President. 











Third Generation of Successful Banking. 


W. N. JONES, KF. H. 
Vice-President. 





Has paid to Stockholders 


more thau a Million and a Half Dollars and nota 
dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


BRIGGS, 


Cashier. 
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GOVERNMENT CROP 


REPORTS. 


Ginners’ Report Shows Upwards of 
1,430,265 Bales Ginned to Seu- 
tember 25th—Average Condition 
of Crop for September was 67.6. 


Washington, October 2.—The cen- 
sus bureau to-day announced that 
1,430,265 bales of cotton had been 
ginned from the growth of 1907 to 
September 25th, as compared with 
2,051,283 bales to the corresponding 
date last year, and the 
year before. 
Failure of teleg 


2,355,716 


raph companies to 
deliver telegrams to September 25th 
makes it impossible to publish a 
complete report to-day. Exclusive 
of ninety-five counties for which tele- 
grams have not been received, the 
report shows 1,430,265 bales, count- 
round as half bales, ginned from the 
growth of 1907 to September 25th. 
The unreported counties had 2,177 
active ginneries, and ginned 199,423 
bales to September 25, 1906, and are 
distributed as follows: Alabama, 16; 
Arkansas, 6; Florida, 3; Georgia, 3; 
Indian Territory, 5; Louisiana, 12; 
Mississippi, 22; North Carolina, 3; 
South Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 1; 
Texas, 23. Total quantity, 2,057,283 
bales ginned last year to September 
5th, and 2,356,716 in 1905. 


Average Condition, 67.6. 


Washington, October 2.—The crop 
reporting board of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Agri- 
culture finds from the reports of the 
correspondents and agents of the 
Bureau that the average condition 
of cotton on September 25th was 
67.6, as compared with 72.7 on Au- 
gust 25, 1907; 71.6 on September 
25, 1906; 71.2 on September 
1905, and a ten-year average 
67.8. 

The following table shows the con- 
dition on September 25th of this 
year and of the two preceding years, 
with the respective ten-year aver- 
ages; also the condition on August 
25, 1907: 


25, 
of 


10 
year 
AV. 


75 
x i 
70 
70 


a a 
1907. 


Virginia 77 
North Carolina. 78 
South Carolina. 8: 
Georgia 81 
Florida 80 
Alabama 73 
Mississippi 7 2 
Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

I. Territory 

United States... 


Sept. 
25, 
1906. 
66 
66 
66 
68 
64 
68 


or 


3-3-1 -1 
oo 


Crh Ol > 


1 
441-1 0 
— 
“1 bo 


oo 





Points. 


New York, October 2.—Publica- 
tion of Government reports on cotton 
were followed by a break of 27 to 29 
points or upwards of $1.25 a bale in 
the price of cotton options of the 
active months on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange. Most of the active 
options reported new low records 
prices for the year. The decline was 
due to the fact that the condition 
of the crop was shown to be better 
than traders had expected. 


Cotton Drops 29 


A Supreme Court Judge Sets a Good 
Example. 


Messrs .Editors: I read every is- 
sue of your paper very closely and 
with great interest and profit and I 
enclose herewith my check for six 
15-cent subscribers. Four of these 
are white men residing on my farms, 
whom I wish to induce to take your 
most excellent paper, on my own ac- 
count as well as their own. 

The last-named is my brother As- 
sociate Justice to whom I have re- 
commended your paper, who will no 





doubt become a sub- 
scriber. 


With 


permanent 


best wishes, 

IRA B. JONES, 
Justice Supreme Court 
Carolina, Lancaster. ] 


[ Asociate of 


South 


Clearing the Farm. 


The old method of clearing 
of land has been superceded 
years by the stump-pulle 
that is worth more to a 
stumpy or wooded farm than any 
other modern method of lightening 
farm work. Clearing a piece of land 
by the old method of grubbing is not 
only hard work, but slow’ work, 
while the stump-puller accomplishes 
in a short time and with ease the 
work that required years of hard, 
back-breaking toil. 

There are several good stump- 
puller on the market, but perhaps 
the one that does the best work, with 
the least trouble and expense is the 
Hawkeye Stump Puller, manufac- 
ured by the Milne Mfg. Co., 878 Sth 
St., Monmouth, Ill., whose advertise- 
ment appears in this paper. Look 
it up. 


a piece 
in late 
r, a machine 
man with a 


tell 


Our fifteen-cent 
friends about it. 


8 Per Cent Preferred Stock 


One of our active corporations has de- 
cided to pay 8 per cent on a small issue of 
preferred stock to run ten years. The 
com pany pays the taxes, and cannot have 
more than one-third of itsstock preferred. 
These conditions, together with the excel- 
lent management make this an attractive 
investment. Will be pleased o furnish 
full details. We also have some very de- 
sirable common stock for sale. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Capital and Surplus $335,000.00 


E. P. WHARTON, President 
A. M. SCALES, Gen. Counsel 
. C. HOOD, Asst. Manager 


TEST 


YOUR OWN 


EYES 
WITH THE 
TORICOILD EYE-METER, which will be sent 
on request. You can do it as well as any ocu- 
list. After you have made the test and re- 
ported, we make to your measure a pair of 
foricoid (iiasses, at manufacturer’s pric3— 
much lower than retail price. If glasses are 
not satisfac.ory return them and we refund 
the monty. Wetakeallrisks White today 
for the eye-meter. ToRICOID OPTICAL 

>», Mf. Opticians, 665 4th Ave., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 


THE MOST TEACHABLE BOOK BY FAR EVER WRITTEN ON 
THE SUBJECT OF FEEDING 


By PROF. THOMAS SHAW 


Author of ‘“‘The Study of Breeds,” ‘‘Animal 
Breeding,’’ Ete. 


The author succeeded in 
and orderly sequence, and in 
that a child can understand it, 
govern the science 


offer— your 























has giving in regular 
language so simple 
the principles that 
and practice of feeding farm ani- 
mals. This book is intended alike for the student 
of the Agricultural college and the farmer. It is the 
first attempt of the kind that has even been made, 
and even a hasty consideration of the plan and 
scope of the work will show its pre-eminently valu 
able character. The simple, rational, orderly and 
comprehensive character of the treatment of an 
involved and many-sided subject is evidenced even 
in the following condensed table of contents: 
In Part I, the principles that relate to successful 
feeding which have the strength of law are dis- 
cussed. They must be observed if success is to 
follow. It is the first attempt that has ever been 
made to state these principles in a collective man- 
ner. In Part HI, type is dwelt upon, not as is 
ordinarily done with reference to the finished ani 
mal, but to the animal to be finished or developed, 
and the principles that govern the feeding of foods 
is presented in a way that attracts to rather than 
repels from this difficult subject. The pre-em 
inently distinguishing feature of Part III, which 
treats of Foods and Fodders, consists in con- 
ciseness and comprehensiveness of statements, all 
that is said of any one food with reference to 
feeding different farm animals, is stated in con- 
tinuity. The method of treatment in Part IV is 
unique. Its divisions are an aggregation of con- 
siderations that apply to the various phases of 
feeding, each of which is important, but which 
have not in most instances the strength of law. 
In all other books written on feeding, these can 
only be gathered inferentially and after long and 
varied study. 

The author is certainly 
the successful manner in which he has accom 
plished a most difficult task. His book is unques 
tionably the most practical work that has appeared 
on the subject of feeding farm animals, 


Illustrated, 5 1-2x8 Inches 500 Pages. Cloth Price $2.00 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raliegh, N. C. 


to be congratulated on 


HERCULES STEEL STUMP dogg 3 


Absolutely the only line made 


IVE STRENGTH OF 
CAST [ROW 
|MALLEABLE /RON King among stump mac hines, 


of steel, all others cast iron. Hercules is 400% stronger 
WROUGHT [RON thanany other. Catalog Free. Address 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., Dept, 834 


Centerville, lowa, Us. ry 





Cole Oat Sower and Guano Distributor, $8.50 


Many of the biggest and best farmers use and endorse this Oat 
Sower. It pays them and it will pay you. Read this letter from one 
of the foremost farmers in North Carolina: 





RIGGSBEE, N. C., July 26, 1907. 
THE COLE MANUFACTURING Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to yours of recent date as to how I am pleased with 
your Oat Drill, bought of your agents W. L. London & Son last fall, would say I 
am more than pleased with it. I have been trying to raise oats on our sandnills 
for the last thirty years by sowing the old way (broadcast), also with one of the 
Western Drills, and have made failure after failure until I had almost quit trying 
to raise any oats atall. But seeing so much said in praise of your drill I concluded 
to try one last fall. I have just thrashed mv oats and got eighty-three bushels, 
weighing 36 lbs. to the bushel, off of one and one-half acres 1 see no reason why 
farmers cannot raise all the oats thsy want by using your Drill, ors in the open 
furrow. Yours truly, E. M. ¥E CARRINGTO 


Consider these points: The Sower drills the oats and fertilizes 
them at the same trip; it insures oats against winter killing; it is safe 
to sow oats any time in the fall or winter with the Open Fur- 
row Sower; you can sow oats in cotton or corn without damage to the 
crops; oats will stand dry spring better and will yield more peracre. 
The machine is a fine a Distributor for all purposes. It is cheap 
and durable, only $8.50. our merchant does not have them send 
us your order and will m ‘relight Prepald, $8.50. 

Send your order or write for further information at once to 


The Cole Mfg. Co., - - Charlotte, N. C. 








Boilers, 

Steam 

En- 

sines, 

Saw 

Mills, 

Lath 8 

Mills, * 

Rdgers and Wood Splitters, 


Gasoline Engines and with Electric : 
Light Attachments of any kind. Write 


GREENSBORO BOILER & MACHINE CO. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


We save you in 
freight rates 

















SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK. 
HAMPTON 


ROADS. JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER 3OTH 1907. 


SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, 


Round trip season tickets $8.25 | Round trip 10 day tickets-___.--_.__-. 
Round trip 60 day tickets___._.________.__ 7.50] Round trip coach excursion tickets 
Coach excursion rates sold on each Tuesday and Friday. 
endorsed ‘“‘Not Good in Sleeping, Pullman and Parlor Cars.” 
19th and continue until close of ex position. 
4@-F or rates from other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa 
tives named below. 


NORFOLK, 
VA. 





------ $6 80 
4.00 
Limited seven days and en- 
Other tickets go on sale Apri! 


Unexcelled Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Rallway. 


Watch for announcement of Improved Schedules. For information and literature, ad- 
ress C. H. GATTIS, Traveling Agent, Raleigh, N.c., J. F. MITCHELL, 
City Passenger Agent Kaleigh, N.C. 





